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THREE COUNCIL POLICY STATEMENTS 


Sometimes the working out of policies that express the considered opinions 
of a great number of people—the democratic process—seems endlessly tedious. 
Yet when we are finished with all the patient reading and writing of memo- 
randa, the talking and the listening, the modification of our own views by 
the evidence presented by other people, the writing of reports, the rejection 
of unsatisfactory reports and the preparation of new and better ones, and 
when, at long last, we arrive at a policy that is understood and agreed upon 
by the hundreds of people who have taken part in shaping it—then the 
difficulties are forgotten and we have the exhilarating feeling of genuine 
achievement. 


The December meeting of the Canadian Welfare Council’s Board of 
Governors was an occasion when people felt that way: three policy reports 
representing months, and in one case years, of patient work, were presented 
and adopted. Two of them, the Report on Public Assistance and the Unem- 
ployed, and the Report on Revision of the Criminal Code, are explained 
in this issue of CaNapiAN We Fare; the third, the Report on Residence 
Requirements Affecting the Unmarried Mother, will be discussed later. 


After formulation of a policy on an issue of public importance, the next 
step always is to make it known to those who are instrumental in framing 
laws, and all three of these Council policy statements will be used to inform 
public bodies of the Council’s stand on the subjects in question. Already, 
since the Board meeting, the Report on the Revision of the Criminal Code 
has been brought to the attention of members of parliament. The Report 
on Public Assistance and the Unemployed will be presented to the federal 
Cabinet by an appropriate delegation at an early date, and similar presentations 
are planned in the provincial capitals, probably on the same day. Plans for 
making the Report on Residence Requirements Affecting Unmarried Mothers 
known to the proper people are in the hands of the executive committee of 
the Council’s Child Welfare Division. 


Formulating policies and making them known to government bodies 
are, however, only two of the responsibilities of an organization seeking action 
on social matters. A third is to arouse general interest and support. This is 
done partly through the activities that go into the framing of the policies: 
when many groups all over the country discuss issues, a large section of the 
public is bound to become aware of them. But we must go further and make 
sure that many more people are aware of them. Only when policies are 
known and understood by the voting public can they be made effective 
in legislation and practice. This is important for all Canadian Welfare 








Council policy statements, but particularly for the Report on Public Assistance 
and the Unemployed, which deals with a perennial and widespread problem. 
The Council’s public information department does its part by providing 
newspapers with information about the Council’s reports from the Ottawa 
office. Members can usefully supplement this service by seeing that Council 
policy is made known among their own friends and townspeople, and so 
strengthen our influence in solving Canada’s social welfare problems. 


PAROLE 


Recent DBS statistics seem to indicate an increasing use of ticket of leave 
(our Canadian name for parole). This has caused some unfavourable comment 
in the press, and there have also been criticisms of the release of some 
prisoners on ticket of leave after serving only a small portion of their 
sentences. 


These figures require interpretation. If an inmate of a penal 
institution becomes ill and is sent to a civilian hospital, he is granted a 
temporary ticket of leave, and this appears in the statistics. When he is 
discharged from hospital he is returned to the prison, but that fact is not 
shown in the statistics. The effect of the statutory remission is also unclear 
from the DBS figures. The statutory remission amounts to about one-quarter 
of the sentence and in fact many paroles are granted only a few weeks 
before the prisoner is due for unconditional release. 


However, though these explanations should be known to the public, the 
important question is whether too great or not enough use is made of parole 
in Canada. 


Incarceration in a penal institution tends to make a man unfit for life 
“outside”. Many released men find themselves in an unfamiliar world and are 
unable to keep, themselves out of trouble. If they are to succeed, and public 
safety is assured only if they do succeed, they must be given all possible help. 
This help can best be given through parole, properly supervised. Parole is 
not leniency but sound sense. It is both tragic and wasteful to keep a man 
in prison for years supposedly to teach him a lesson, and then omit the 
elementary step needed to bridge the gap between incarceration and 
uncenditional freedom. 


We must remember that sentencing a man to prison does not get rid of 
him. With very few exceptions, every inmate of our penal institutions will 
some day return to society. Since supervised help is needed if he is to 
succeed, and since that help can best be given through parole, it follows that 
parole should be granted in every case where it is at all possible. 


Nor should there be any hesitation about releasing an inmate as soon 
as he is ready to make use of parole. Any artificial rule that he must serve a 
prescribed portion of his sentence is wrong. We are aware of the dangers of 
an abnormal environment for anyone. Even at its best, a prison is not a 
normal environment where a man has normal associations with other people 
and normal responsibilities. We should get as many prisoners as possible out 
as soon as possible, that is as soon as they seem able to “go straight” and 
undertake ordinary responsibilities. The incentive to reform is greatest when 
there is hope of early parole. 











The need for parole is unusually great in Canada. We do not have a 
well-developed probation system and many people go to penal institutions 
who should not go there at all. This makes it even more essential to get them 
away from the dangers of associating with other prison inmates as early as 
possible. We also lack “open institutions” (except for the experiments in BC) 
and without this second aid to bridging the gap between the institution and 
real life we must rely still further on parole. 

The Remissions Branch should be asked to extend its parole program and 
to employ a sufficient number of properly qualified parole officers to ensure 
success. And we, the public, must not let lurid stories of the few parolees 


who fail blind us to the success of the great majority. 


FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


David Crawley, who has been the 
Council’s director of public informa- 
tion for the past five years, left on 
January 15 to become public relations 
director for James Richardson and 
Sons, bond and grain brokers of 
Winnipeg. Mr. Crawley is the person 
who wrote “What the Council is 
Doing” for this magazine, wrote press 
releases on the Council’s activities for 
newspapers all over the country, 
supervised the production and distri- 
bution of CWC publications, and pre- 
pared the displays which have been 
such a colourful feature of meetings 
arranged by our organization. His 
skill in carrying out these and many 
other related duties was unusual, and 
his absence from our staff will be 
keenly felt. We wish him all happi- 


ness and success in his new work. 


We are proud to present to our 
readers a notable contribution to the 
literature on social security, “Private 
and Social Insurance and the Prob- 
lem of Social Security”, by Eveline 
M. Burns, one of the best authorities 
on the subject. Part I of the article, 
which appears in this issue, discusses 
the differences between social insur- 
ance and insurance in the ordinary 
business sense of the word. Part II, 
which will appear next month, explains 


how social insurance is modified by 
social policy. The whole article will 
repay careful study by everyone con- 
cerned with income maintenance as a 
necessary feature of modern economic 
society. 


Reporting on social welfare activ- 
ities from coast to coast is a big 
assignment for the nineteen busy 
people, our correspondents, whose 
names are listed on the outside back 
cover. The magazine also gets news 
from members of the Council staff 
and other thoughtful friends. But 
there must be a good deal going on 
that we don’t hear about. We wel- 
come news from anyone who has 
something of interest to report that 
will help other people in their work. 


The campaign to get 1,000 new 
subscribers for CANADIAN WELFARE is 
well under way. At intervals within 
the next few weeks we shall send 
invitations to subscribe to many 
different groups of people. Already 
the circulation is mounting as a result 
of some of our preliminary work. A 
few days ago one postal delivery 
brought 31 subscriptions from stu- 
dents in schools of social work. The 
Newfoundland Department of Public 
Welfare recently ordered 30 sub- 
scriptions for its district offices. Two 





other provinces have for some time 
been placing copies in their public 
welfare and health offices. We suggest 
that it is a good practice for social 
agencies to help their staffs keep up 
to date by making CanapiIAN WELFARE 
available to them. 


This month something new has 
been added to the inside front cover. 
Formerly the last line in the column 
of information about CANADIAN WEL- 
FARE read: “Jndexed in Canadian 
Index.’ Now it reads: “Indexed in 
Canadian Index and Public Affairs 
Information Service.” The Canadian 
Index is a subject guide to Canadian 
periodicals and films. Public Affairs 
Information Service is an index to 
new books, current periodicals, gov- 
ernment documents, and pamphlets 
in the public affairs field; publications 
from all English speaking countries 
are included, and “public affairs” is 
interpreted to include social welfare. 
Both these indexes are in all large 
reference libraries. People who are 
boning up on a subject for a speech 
or a committee will save a good deal 
of time by using them. 


In cataloguing and filing, many of 
us often come across a document that 
starts off something like this: “The 
Committee on the use of Tomatoes 
by Young People found that .. .” No 
place, no date, no author. For all the 
use it is without any identifying in- 
formation it might as well be a report 
of the Council of Foods Committee 
on the Use of Tomatoes by Young 
People in Mars in the year One 
Thousand. The moral of this is: date 
everything, sign everything, put the 
full name and address of the organiza- 
tion on everything you write, even if 
it is a modest production that you 
don’t expect to be used beyond your 
own little circle. Even your little 
circle might want this information 
ten years from now. 

The managing editor uses such large 
quantities of paste for making up the 
magazine that she was given a tin of 
iron cement at the office Christmas 
party, “for Welfare purposes”. The 
label read: “prevent leaks of water, 
gas, oil or steam”. Good advice for 
any editor. 


M.M.K. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT OVERSEAS AWARDS 


The Government of Canada recently completed arrangements to use part of 
the blocked balances standing to its credit in France and The Netherlands to provide 
overseas fellowships and scholarships in those countries. The first awards, twenty- 
one in number, were made in October 1952. Applications are now being invited 
for a second series of awards, which will be tenable abroad in 1953-54. These applica- 
tions must be received before April Ist, 1953, and every effort will be made to 
announce the names of the successful candidates early in May. 


Fellowships: $4,000 for one year, are intended for advanced study in the arts, 
humanities, social sciences, sciences and professions. 


Scholarships: $2,000 for one year, are intended for advanced study in the arts, 
humanities, social sciences, and sciences. 


Forms and regulations are available at Canadian universities. Inquiries, applica- 
tions and correspondence should be addressed to: Awards Committee, The Royal 
Society of Canada, National Research Building, Ottawa, Canada. 


N.B. The Royal Society issues this announcement subject to the approval by Parliament of the 
necessary expenditure. 
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PRIVATE AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE, AND THE 
PROBLEM OF 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


By EVELINE M. BURNS 


PART I 


NE of the most interesting and 
important consequences of 
the tremendous expansion of 

public social security measures has 
been a major transformation of the 
social instrument still popularly 
known as social insurance. This 
change can be summed up by saying 
that social insurance has increasingly 
shed the features which closely paral- 
leled, or even duplicated, those of 
private insurance. 


Social insurance has been applied 
in many countries to risks which 
would ‘probably make ang actuary 
shudder, because their occurrence is 
in large measure within the control of 
the beneficiary. An example is 
children’s allowances.! The scope of 
the program has been broadened, 
notably by admitting to benefit status 
people who, on the basis of contribu- 
tions paid, could not possibly have 
earned the benefits secured.? In one 
country after another, benefits have 
been liberalized in favour of low 
income groups or those with family 


wr 


responsibilities, by the grant of 
dependents’ allowances, the adoption 
of formulae which grant substantial 
unearned benefits or are heavily 
weighted in favour of the lower paid 
earners, and the enactment of rela- 
tively high minimum benefit amounts. 
Even more important has been the 
payment of cost-of-living supplements, 
or other allowances over and above 
the benefits to which the insured are 
actuarially entitled, and the grant of 
percentage increases in all benefits 
reflecting in some measure a rise in 
prices. 

The methods of financing have 
changed also. The adoption of reserve 
policies has steadily declined. There 


1 Although treated as a separate and wholly 
subsidized program in Canada and some half- 
dozen other countries, children’s allowances in 
many others have evolved as an integral part 
of the social insurance system. 


2The 1950 amendment to the American 
Social Security Act, which so liberalized eligib- 
ility requirements as to permit already elderly 
people to qualify for full benefit rights on the 
basis of as little as six quarterly contributions, 
is only one of the more spectacular examples 
of a tendency which is observable in many 
countries. 





has been a pronounced tendency for 
the general taxpayer to carry an 
increasing proportion of the costs. 


The public treasury may make 
regular, periodic contributions paral- 
leling those of employers and work- 
ers. Or it may meet deficits as 
incurred. Or it may shoulder 100 per 
cent of the costs of certain parts of 
the program, such as_ children’s 
allowances, or the costs of certain 
types of unearned benefits or of 
benefits paid for a longer time than 
the original scheme envisaged. In 
some countries, too, there has been 
a tendency to throw the whole cost, 
or the lion’s share, on the employer. 


Is it “Insurance’’? 


As a result of these dev elopments, 
in most countries with extensive and 
highly-developed social security sys- 
tems, social insurance has become an 
institution to which the word “insur- 
ance” can be applied only at the risk 
of a serious distortion of the language. 
An understanding of the difficult 
problems of public policy arising out 
of attempts to eliminate individual or 
family insecurity may be obscured 
by keeping the emphasis on insur- 
ance, and persisting in an effort to 
adapt current social insurance pro- 
grams to an analogy which is no 
longer appropriate, if indeed it ever 
was. 

In fact, almost from the first, social 
insurance differed from its apparently 
similar counterpart. The direct rela- 
tionship between benefit received 
and contribution paid (for an actua- 
rially evaluated risk ) was loosened by 
the setting of minimum benefits, and 
the payment of dependents’ allow- 
ances with no differential premium. 
The indemnity paid was often but 
loosely related to the loss incurred in 
the individual case, because the 
insured were grouped into wage 
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classes or, in the extreme case, 
because uniform flat rate benefits 
were paid. There was nearly always 
some government subsidy, if only 
towards administrative costs. Full 
actuarial reserves were the exception, 
rather than the rule. 


Justifying the Term 

Efforts to justify these departures 
from private insurance principles and 
practices have taken several forms. 
Sometimes it has been argued that 
despite appearances to the contrary, 
the principle applied in social insur- 
ance is, in fact, a private insurance 
principle. For instance, throwing part 
of the cost on employ ers has been 
justified by arguing that in any case 
the employer’s tax falls ultimately 
on workers who thus are really pay- 
mg for their own benefits, or even 
that the risk insured against is really 
a risk to employers rather than 
workers. 

Often the departure from private 
insurance principles has been justified 
as a concession to the complexity of 
economic and social life which makes 
it difficult to define either the risk or 
the characteristics of those who have 
an insurable interest. Hence conces- 
sions have to be made either to 
administrative expediency or feas- 
ibility, or to what is held to be mani- 
festly fair and reasonable and not too 
obviouslw discriminatory. In other 
cases, departure from strict private 
insurance practice is explained on the 
ground that social insurance is, in 
fact, an institution organically and 
structurally different from private 
insurance in certain identifiable res- 


3 Thus A. D. Watson points out that work- 
men’s compensation throws a_ liability on the 
employer and employer’s liability insurance can 
be regarded as a natural development to pro- 
tect him against this risk. A. D. Watson, The 
Principles which should Govern the Structure 
and Provisions of a Scheme of Unemployment 
Insurance, The Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, Ottawa, 1948, p.3n. 











pects, so that different policies are 
called for. Thus, in old-age insurance 
programs, the abandonment of the 
full reserve, and in some cases even 
of any sizable contingency reserve, 
has been justified on the ground that 
the compulsory feature of social 
insurance renders accumulation of 
reserves unnecessary. In private insur- 
ance it is held that reserves are neces- 
sary so that claims will be honoured 
when they fall due; in social insur- 
ance, the state can control the present 
and future numbers of the insured 
and adjust the premiums whenever 
necessary, with no fears of losing the 
more profitable business to rivals.‘ 


The variety and character of the 
rationalizations for eliminating from 
social insurance, or modifying, one 
or more of the features of private 
insurance, suggest that the analogy is 
being carried too far. So do the 
explanations by “insurance-minded” 
people of the specific provisions of a 
social insurance scheme that aims to 
mirror private insurance. 


The Analogies Break Down 


In the first place, the analogy is not 
always exact. For example, contribu- 
tions by employers are not merely 
an indirect method of collecting pre- 
miums from workers. Economic anal- 
ysis suggests that not all of the 
employer’s tax is passed on to poten- 
tial or actual beneficiaries. Some 
sticks to the employer; more is passed 
on to consumers in general. But 
consumers in general are not identical 
with the beneficiaries. So some ele- 
ment of subsidy is involved. How 
much, and how it should be allocated 
among various segments of the popu- 
lation, must be faced as issues of 
public policy. 

Again, there is no analogy between 
the employer who pays for welfare 
benefits received by his employees 


and the employer who contributes 
to a social insurance scheme. The 
former decides freely whether to 
insure or not. The latter is compelled 
to pay what is essentially a special 
purpose tax. 


The analogy between the employer 
deciding whether to insure or not 
and the government deciding to set 
up a social insurance system also 
breaks down. The former, if he 
decides to insure, must buy at pre- 
vailing rates determined by actuarial 
calculation and the forces of com- 
petition. The cost is given. He has 
little or no control over the extent of 
the risk. But when government acts, 
the situation is different. The extent 
of unemployment or ill health is a 
critical factor in determining the cost 
of unemployment or sickness insur- 
ance. But this is something over 
which government can exercise some 
control. Cost can no longer be taken 
as a given, externally determined 
item.” 


Above all, the employer, deciding 
whether to buy insurance, and if so 
how much, is not responsible for the 
maintenance of those whose needs 
the insurance does not meet. Govern- 
ment is. For the employer, wider risk 


4 For a comprehensive survey of the views 
of actuaries on this subject, see Reinhard A. 
Hohaus, “Reserves tor National and Old Age 
Pensions”, Transactions of the Actuarial Society 
of America, October 1936, pp. 330ff. 


5 This point has been emphasized by the 
Canadian Welfare Council’s Unemployment 
Insurance Committee. Its report shows clearly 
that the “cost”? of unemployment insurance 
depends essentially on the government’s own 
decision as to what shall be assumed as 
“normal” unemployment. (Interim Report, 
. 3.) In Britain, the apparent cost, and there- 
Ieee to some extent the “‘worthwhileness” of 
unemployment insurance of any given scope, 
has similarly been = changed by a govern- 
mental instruction to the Actuary in 1951 to 
assume an unemployment average of 4 per cent 
as against the assumed 8% per cent in 1946 
or the over 16 per cent in the nineteen-thirties. 
For an elaboration of this difference between 
rivate and unemployment insurance, see Alan 
rr Peacock, The Economics of National 
Insurance, London, W. Hodge and Co., 1952, 
pp. 40-50 and 56-60. 





coverage, or more liberal interpreta- 
tion of eligibility requirements will 
raise the premium. This may make 
him buy less. But for government, a 
low premium (i.e., a low unemploy- 
ment insurance tax, however shared 
among employer, worker and general 
taxpayer) merely results in higher 
expenditures (and therefore higher 
general taxes) to maintain those ex- 
cluded from the insurance system. 
The choice of how much income loss 
to provide against through one sys- 
tem or another then moves into the 
realm of social and economic consi- 
derations where insurance principles 
once again can provide no guide. 

In the second place, once any of 
the provisions paralleling private 
insurance are abandoned, for any 
reason other than the admission of a 
specific organic difference between 
private and social insurance, some 
criteria other than insurance practice 
must be invoked to justify the change. 
When these run in terms of “practic- 
ality” or “fairness” the question 
insistently arises, “Why not then 
abandon other features?” If, to limit 
unemployment insurance to people 
with an insurable interest, you adopt 
recency of attachment to the labour 
market as one criterion, what is a 
“reasonable record” of employment? 
60 or 75 days in the preceding twelve 
months, or 45 or 60 in the preceding 
six months? What is sacred about 
seven wage classes? Why not more, 
or fewer? If dependents’ benefits are 
paid at all, without differential pre- 
miums, is there any reason why they 
should (as in some countries) exclude 
the wife, or (as in others) be payable 
for only a limited number of child- 
ren? They are sometimes justified, 





“insurance-wise”, on the ground of 
the greater insurable interest of the 
man with a family, or the claim that 
the family man is more alert in seek- 
ing opportunities for work.® 


But why does the same argument 
not justify paying benefits for long- 
term unemployment? The signific- 
ance of the wage loss, and the pres- 
sure to seek employment, must be 
even greater for the man who has 
been unemployed for many months 
than for one who has been out of 
work for only a few weeks. If some 
people are granted unearned benefits, 
why not others? Once any unearned 
benefits are granted, why lay their 
cost on employers rather than work- 
ers?) Why on the higher-paid wage 
earners rather than one income-re- 
ceivers in general? If a small govern- 
ment contribution, why not a larger 
one? 


Proponents of the insurance ap- 
proach have very properly warned 
that the consequence of departing 
from strict insurance principles is 
precisely that it opens the door to just 
such questions. Thus A. D. Watson, 
the author of what is probably the 
most sustained and consistent effort 
to relate social to private insurance, 
states: “The transgression of sound 
insurance principles leads into the 
wilderness, and once in there may be 
no return.”* Yet in the attempt to 
devise the specific provisions of an 
unemployment insurance law, even 
this author finds himself forced to fall 
back upon principles which run in 
terms of what is “reasonable”, “admi- 
nistratively feasible”, or “practically 


6 Watson, op. cit., p. 42. 
7 Ibid., p. 11 





fair’.8 But such words can be inter- 
preted only in relation to some under- 
lying purpose, some specific social 
environment and set of prevailing 
social values. The decision as to 
precisely what is “reasonable” thus 
involves a balancing of interests and 
objectives. In this process, private in- 
surance concepts not only provide no 
solution, but may have the dangerous 
consequence of partially concealing 
the fact that these issues and conflicts 
exist. 


8 See, in particular, ibid., section III. In the 
paragraphs dealing with qualifying conditions, 
the words “reasonable” or “‘unreasonable”’ occur 
seven times, and they occur almost as often 
throughout the rest of the Report. The pro- 
posed ratio rule is defended on the ground that 
its results will commend _ themselves as 
“reasonable and fair’ to those affected (pp. 
38-40); linking individual contributions and 
benefits is urged because otherwise there may 
develop in people’s minds ‘“‘a sense of unfair- 
ness” 43); considerations of administrative 
po ity are urged in partial justification of 
failure to change the contribution with family 
status (p. 43), and for rejection of a benefit 
formula involving a flat sum with an addition 
based on average contributions over a 
“reasonable” period (p. 44). 


9 The purpose of the program and its possible 
economic consequences are recognized as im- 
portant considerations when “for the good of 
the economy as a whole” it is urged that 
periods in non-insurable employment should 
not, within limits, impair the unemployment 
insurance status of individuals (Ibid. p. 37); 
or when the undesirability of prolonged pay- 
ment of benefit is supported by the arguments 
that “it is not an understandable status in any 
economic system that a person capable of and 
available for work should qualify for benefit 
permanently, indefinitely or even for any very 
long period,” and that in any case, “benefit 
for any long period is not the right therapy” 
(p. 33). Similarly, in justifying a substantial 
waiting period, the author finds it necessary 
to point out that “persons who work nearly 
the whole year may reasonably be expected to 
absorb a substantial waiting period” (p. 32); 
and the social purpose of the program is also 
implicitly recognized when a uniform duration 
provision is rejected on the ground that if the 
qualifying conditions are set so high that those 
who satisfy them have a sufficient insurable 
interest to justify the prescribed period of 
benefit, this would unduly restrict coverage and 
be “unsatisfactory” (p. 38), or when a flat 
rate of benefit is rejected because, among other 
things, it is ‘‘rather certain to be too low to be 
considered satisfactory by persons in the higher 
earnings classes” (p. 42), while a rate ex- 
pressed as a percentage of earnings, if “about 
right for persons in the central earnings 


classes would be too low to meet minimum 
needs of persons in the lower’ earnings 
classes” (p. 43). 


Social Considerations Affect 
Social “Insurance” 


The introduction of these social 
considerations, which are essentially 
irrelevant to private insurance (even 
by those who most strongly defend 
the private insurance approach) sug- 
gest already that the purposes of 
the program, and therefore the 
problems it must grapple with, are 
essentially different from those of 
private insurance. Yet of those who 
frankly defend departures from pri- 
vate insurance principles and practices 
by identifying specific organic differ- 
ences between the two, not all carry 
their inferences to their logical 
conclusion. The one fact which leaps 
to the eye, and is most generally 
admitted as marking the distinction, 
is the compulsory feature of social 
insurance. But this has implications 
far wider than just for reserve policy. 
For one thing, once it is decided that 
people can be compelled to make 
contributions toward the cost of 
financing specific benefits, the con- 
cept of actuarial soundness itself takes 
on a different complexion. “Sound- 
ness” can then only mean that income 
must equal outgo over some defined 
period. This can be secured by 
changing the contributions, the bene- 
fits, or both. Nor, since the plan is 
compulsery, need contributions be 
restricted to actual or potential bene- 
ficiaries. It is no longer a matter of 
offering each individual a choice as 
to how much protection he will buy 
at the range of premiums yielded by 
the calculations of the actuary. Unlike 
the private insurer, the government 
is not restricted by the fear of com- 
petition, and can ‘safely offer differ- 
ential benefits for uniform contribu- 
tions, or discriminate against certain 
insured groups. In such a system, the 
actuary obviously has a part to play, 
but it is subsidiary. As Reinhard A. 





Hohaus, vice-president and actuary of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


tively how much the difference 
between them would be’”.!® 


pany, has pointed out, the calculations 
of the actuary in social insurance 
contribute to the determination of 
social policy by “indicating in terms 
of possible potential cost, the relative 


But the decision between a high 
cost and a low cost plan giving res- 
pectively more or less protection, and 
the decision on the precise allocation 
of costs, are not and cannot be made 
effects of one or another of various on actuarial grounds. They are mat- 
social insurance plans under consid- ters of conscious social policy. Part 
eration, assuming, of course, similar [I of this article will discuss the 
conditions ... They aid in deter- relation of social insurance to social 
mining the important fact of whether, policy. 
other things being equal, one given 
plan would involve greater benefit 
expenditures than another and rela- 





10 “Equity, Adequacy and Related Factors 
in Old Age Security”, The Record, American 
Institute of Actuaries, June 1935, pp. 91-2. 
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Our date for going to press is too early for us to give in this issue a 
complete account of the Sixth International Conference of Social Work. Two 
members of the Council however, have sent us on-the-spot impressions of 
what they saw and heard in India. Mrs. Esther Clark Wright of Fredericton, 
a regional adviser of the Council and member of this magazine’s editorial 
board, gives the high points of the opening and closing addresses and 
describes the kaleidoscopic intermingling of people in the scene. Charles E. 
Hendry, director of the Toronto School of Social Work, tells of the meetings 
and functions he attended in several parts of India, and comments on the 
significance of this world-important Conference. 


Madras, Dec. 23, 1952 


T the opening session, and 
again at the closing, the 
shadows beyond the grass 
mats which fenced in the Shamiana 
were filled with Madras residents 
who listened with a concentration 


“soul-killing feeling of self-righteous- 
ness,” declared the Conference open. 

‘‘I must earnestly pray’’, he 
concluded his speech, “that your 
labours may help ever-increasing 
numbers of men and women to ap- 
preciate real values, and so to live and 


that awed the visitors from western 
lands. The Governor of Madras, very 
frankly suspicious of designs on 
standards of living which might add 
to the complexities of living, of pro- 
fessionalism in social service or of the 


strive that the true purpose of both 
individual and corporate existence 
may be achieved; that humanity, 
realizing its fundamental oneness, may 
so plan its life that nation will live 
at peace with nation, and class work 


in close co-operation with class, and 
all will ever labour hard to fulfil their 


duty by themselves, their families, 
their neighbours and their society; 
that none will have so much as to 
arouse jealousy and bitterness, and 
none so little as to suffer from lack 
of food and shelter; that man as an 
individual may feel that he obtains his 
highest fulfilment in the helping of his 
brother man, and finds his own truest 
reward in the happiness, well-being of 
all.” George Haynes of London, the 
able and likeable president of the 
International Conference, sounded 
the same high note in his final words 
to the gathering: “We have chosen 
the way of service. Let us travel it to 
the end together.” 

Between the opening and the clos- 
ing meetings, how much we'd learned, 
how many people we’d talked with, 
how many places we'd seen. Coming 
in the morning by bus, collecting mail 
and the daily bulletin, listening to the 
formidable paper of the first session, 
seeking refreshment during the mid- 
morning break, gathering again to 
hear of projects in many lands, scat- 
tering for lunch, grouping into com- 
missions and open discussions, re- 
grouping for excursions to local 
institutions, or gathering for the not- 
able receptions by the Governor and 
the Mayor of Madras, dispersing for 
dinner, gathering again to hear and 
see the exhibitions of Indian art and 


Taj Mahal Hotel, 

Bombay, Dec. 21, 1952. 

To all of us who attended the Sixth 
International Conference of Social 
Work in Madras, India, the word 
“shamiana” will forever remain a 
symbol of Indian hospitality and 
helpfulness. A shamiana is a tempo- 
rary structure made of poles and split 
reed mats, generously thatched to 


culture—it was a full life and offered 
many opportunities of making new 
acquaintances every hour. 

The doctor from the Sudan, first 
woman to qualify there, the charm- 
ing girl especially chosen as repre- 
sentative for her country by the King 
of Sweden, the demure Burmese 
social worker, the beautifully-cos- 
tumed Indonesian, the hospitable Dr. 
Hadker who gathered international 
groups for the delicious Indian 
lunches under another thatched roof, 
the lively Chilean delegate who en- 
joved the surf bathing at Mahabala- 
puraw, the Australian girl who gave 
a vivid account of her work in 
Thailand as U.N. representative, the 
Indian students, from medical and 
engineering colleges as well as from 
schools of social work, the older men 
and women, professionals and volun- 
teers, who were working in the 
villages or in the crowded streets of 
the great cities . . . there were more 
than 800 Indian delegates and words 
could not do justice to the colour 
and variety, the diversity of back- 
ground and belief, the intensity of 
attention and desire to learn, the 
stimulus of hearing of the work 
undertaken in their vast country. 

It all added up to a rich and mem- 
orable experience that will make the 
Sixth International Conference of 
Social Work a beacon and a landmark. 

EstHer CrLarK WrRicut. 


give ample protection against the sun. 
Our particular shamiana was erected 
on the government estate and was 
approximately 150° x 80’ with high 
vaulted ceilings of white cloth trim- 
med with gold. Six rows of poles 
covered with green and white and 
orange and white bunting, with 


vertical clusters of lights and thirty 
electric fans, added greatly to both 
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beauty and comfort. Back of the 
platform itself garlanded with flowers 
was placed a huge map of the world, 
Europe and Asia in the center, South 
and North America at either side. 
Lights marked the countries repre- 
sented at the Conference. If the 
arrangement of the map failed to 
impress one with the strategic and 
dominant position of the new-old 
lands, the predominance of Asiatic 
delegates and the fascination of color- 
ful attire reminded one that character 
and culture have infinite variety and 
that no one people or region of the 
world has any monopoly on wisdom 
or on leadership. 

Those of us who did a study tour 
of India before the Conference had a 
distinct advantage. Some of us had 
the additional advantage of visiting 
Israel and Pakistan en route. We 
spent one week in New Delhi, at- 
tended a seminar there, and visited 
villages and _ other representative 
points of interest. The Canadian 
delegation was entertained by the 
Canadian High Commissioner, and 
members of his staff, notably Mr. 
Harry Jay, contributed to our experi- 
ence in countless w ays. Mr. Jay him- 
self subsequently went to Madras and 
attended the Conference as an official 
observer. 

We visited Agra and saw the Taj 
Mahal by moonlight. We continued 
by train, each with our own bedroll, 
to Bombay, where the second part 
of the seminar was held, and where 
Mr. Rankin of the High Commission- 
er’s office was as kind to us as our 
hosts in New Delhi had been. Then 
we entrained for Poona, the famous 
center of nationalist activity, where 
Gandhi was imprisoned and where 
his wife died. We had our first all-out 
Indian meal in Poona, squatting on 
floor mats and eating off huge banana 


leaves. (Several casualties were re- 


ported the following day.) 


Mysore and Bangalore were the 
next points of call. There we saw our 
first Maharajah’s palace and ele- 
phants. Ancient forts, mosques, tem- 
ples and other historic sights we took 
in our stride. In due course we 
reached Madras, five of us a day in 
advance of the others, to attend a 
meeting of the Permanent Committee 
of the Conference, the meeting of the 
International Federation of Social 
Workers, and the formal opening of 
Camp Tonakela, the project started 
by Wallace Forgie, a Canadian, and 
supported by camps both in the 
USA and Canada. 


Pandit Nehru was unable to attend 
the Madras Conference. He did 
however invite a few of us to his 
home at Government House in New 
Delhi on the occasion of his reception 
to the Prime Minister of Burma. Like 
others I had the great privilege of 
talking with him privately for a few 
minutes. We met him again on three 
different occasions in Bombay, heard 
him open the Study Conference on 
Child Welfare and also heard him 
address 150,000 citizens of Bombay 
on the Chowpatty Sands directly in 
front of Wilson College. Our most 
intimate view of this distinguished 
statesman and leader was at the recep- 
tion given to us by the Governor of 
Bombay. There were fewer than one 
hundred of us present and we pre- 
sented the Prime Minister with a 
scroll of appreciation. He talked to us 
for over half an hour with great 
sincerity and simplicity. 

I believe that the greatest single 
value in a great conference like this, 
attended by over 1,300 delegates from 
over 35 countries and 20-odd inter- 





national agencies, with such a theme 
as “the role of social services in rais- 
ing the standards of living in under- 
developed areas”, is the way in which 
essential function emerges and stands 
out in clear relief, and form and 
structure recede into secondary place. 
When one confronts mass poverty 
and the _ intricate socio-economic 
problems that it creates, one is forced 
to rearrange one’s ideas of what 
human needs come first, and one’s 
conception of what methods are best. 


The human drama going on minute 
by minute before one’s eyes, in both 
city and village, leaves one almost 
numb in mind and spirit. But schol- 
arly, systematic analysis of problems 
is well advanced here, and programs 
are promising. As if synchronized 
with the opening of the Conference, 
Nehru anounced the revised Five 





PROBATION OFFICER 


Position available immediately 
as Assistant Probation Officer 
of the Juvenile Court of the 
County of Lincoln and City 
of St. Catharines. 


Excellent personnel practices in 
a congenial and _ progressive 
agency. 

Applications will be considered 
only from graduates of accred- 
ited Schools of Social Work, 
members of C.A.S.W., or those 
with probation experience. 
Please reply, giving age, marital 
status, experience and _ salary 


expected, to Mr. Jack Finlay, 
Chief Probation Officer, 132- 
134 King Street, St. Catharines, 
Ontario. 





Year Plan for India, which gives an 
important place to community devel- 
opment projects and to the social 
services, particularly for tribal groups 
and certain other classes. 


Friday night, as chairman of the 
Canadian Delegation, I was asked to 
extend a formal invitation to the 
Conference to come to Canada in 
June 1954. Someone jokingly intim- 
ated that since we had been garlanded 
at every turn throughout India they 
would settle for just one garland— 
providing it were mink. 

We in Canada have a tremendous 
assignment ahead of us. I am con- 
fident, however, that with New York, 
Paris and now Madras to inspire and 
guide us we can measure up to our 
responsibility. 

Cuarces E. HENpry. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


Requires 


A MALE CHIEF 
PROBATION OFFICER 


for the 


Family and Juvenile Court in the 
City of Calgary in the Province 
of Alberta. 


Degree in Social Work Essential 


Salary $3,000.00—$3,900.00 
Commencing Salary $3,360.00 plus 
Cost of Living Bonus. 


Apply in person or in writing to: 
THE DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, 


Legislative Buildings, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 














For counselors, educators, and group leaders 





Money Management Program 
for Better Family Living 


Wise handling of money 1 » Informative booklets 


is essential to building a satis- 
factory personal and business HFC’s Money Management book- 
life. HFC’s booklets and film- lets explain how to plan expenditures 


: : to best advantage and how to buy 
strips deal with the manage- wisely. They or he years of experi- 


ment of family income. They ence in working with family and 
are educational and contain individual money problems. 
no advertising. The program 


folder lists current materials. 2 . . 
Send for your copy today. It ¢ Filmstrip lectures 
will open the door to more Free on loan for one week—HFC’s 


realistic anne ponetiens filmstrip lectures dramatize infor- 

counseling, SO. mation in Money Management 

teaching, if booklets. Filmstri ip lectures include 
a silent 35 mm. Imstrip, a 


and program talk to be read while pictures 


planning. : are shown, and directions. 
Vivid narration will interest 
both students and adults. 







Director of Consumer Education $ RR & = 4 


Household Finance Corporation 


me. ; Household Finance Corporation 
Practical Guides for . . 
5 of Canada 


Better Lit ng Consumer Education Department CW-2-1-3 
80 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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HOUSEHOLD Please send me a ns of the 1953 Money 

Management Program folder. 
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THE WHY OF MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 


By AVIS PUMPHREY 


Director, Social Service Department 
Montreal General Hospital 


N essence, the medical social 

worker seeks to help the patient 

in following medical recommen- 
dations, obtaining maximum benefit 
from medical treatment, and planning 
for after-care. The medical social 
worker does not, and cannot, work in 
a vacuum or as an individual profes- 
sional person apart from the medical 
team. Close collaboration with the 
doctor and the nurse is necessary at 
all times. He must understand, from 
the start, the patient’s diagnosis and 
prognosis so that the doctor’s recom- 
mendations can be carried out. 


Making Treatment Possible 


As an illustration, let us consider 
the case of Mrs. M., the mother of 
several small children, who comes to 
clinic for treatment of a gynaecolo- 
gical condition. The doctor suspects 
cancer of the cervix and recommends 
immediate hospitalization for further 
investigation. Mrs. M., however, states 
this is impossible since she cannot 
leave her children. A referral to the 
medical social worker is made and 
full medical particulars are given to 
him. For obvious reasons, the doctor 
does not explain matters as fully to 
the patient since the diagnosis is not 


yet certain. The medical social 
worker realizes the urgency of the 
situation and _ discusses with the 


patient the need to make temporary 
arrangements for the care of the 
children. From his knowledge of 
community resources, he is able to 
offer her various alternatives, such as 
arranging for a housekeeper in the 
home, temporary foster home care 
and so on. As the interview pro- 
gresses and the patient becomes more 


relaxed, she may herself suggest that 
a relative or friend could care for 
the home for a short period. Ar- 
rangements are quickly completed 
for immediate hospitalization where 
every effort of the hospital staff can 
be concentrated on _ saving the 
mother’s life. 


Getting the Maximum Benefit 

An example illustrating the medical 
social worker’s skill in assisting the 
patient to obtain maximum benefit 
from medical treatment is Mr. S., who 
is already in hospital and has accepted 
the medical verdict that his leg must 
be amputated. Mr. S. is a married 
man with a devoted wife who visits 
him every day. He is in a private 
ward and there is no financial prob- 
lem. He is referred to the medical 
social worker because the patient 
seems unduly depressed and_ the 
doctor suspects there is some deep 
anxiety that may jeopardize his 
ability to make a good recovery. In 
conversation with the patient, the 
doctor has been unable to discover 
what is distressing him. 

It takes a little time for the medical 
social worker to gain the patient’s 
confidence. He explains the doctor’s 
impression that the patient is greatly 
concerned about some problem and 
the importance of discussing it on a 
confidential basis so that it may be 
understood. He describes the value of 
peace of mind to the patient under- 
going major surgery. The patient 
eventually discloses his fear that his 
wife will be repulsed by his mutilated 
body. He admits his inability to 


discuss the matter with his wife and 
gives eager agreement to the medical 
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social worker’s offer to do so. The 
wife, when interviewed, is surprised 
and distressed. She goes at once to 
her husband to reassure him of her 
continuing love. The patient’s de- 
pression lifts immediately and the 
surgeon feels free to proceed with 
the operation. 


Planning for After-Care 


Helping the patient to plan for 
after-care may take many forms. 
Sometimes a period of convalescence 
is all that is required, after which the 
patient can return to his former occu- 
pation. In the low income groups, the 
patient may need to be referred to 
an appropriate community resource 
for social assistance until he can 
return to work. Placement in a con- 
valescent hospital may be required, 
and arrangements for payment may 
be made through an agency. 


Where chronic care is necessary, 
the problem is usually intensified. The 
doctor may hesitate to tell the patient 
that the prognosis is poor. This is, 
however, his responsibility since the 
medical social worker is not permit- 
ted to give a diagnosis. Beds in insti- 
tutions for the chronically ill are 
scarce in most areas, and cost of 
nursing home care is often prohibit- 
ive. If the patient: has a family able 
and willing to give terminal care, 
this is usually the best plan. In any 
event, the medical social worker helps 
the patient to accept the doctor’s 
verdict and to make the most appro- 
priate arrangements for care. 

In some cases, rehabilitation is a 
factor to be considered and plans are 
usually started as early as possible. 
Where tuberculosis is concerned, for 
instance, rehabilitation is often dis- 
cussed immed¢iately after the patient 
has recovered from the shock of 
diagnosis and before the start of 
treatment. This sets the tone of treat- 
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ment, encourages a hopeful attitude 
and assists in the healing process. This 
is an area in which the medical social 
worker is extremely active. 


Helping the Medical Staff 


An essential feature of the medical 
social worker’s activities is constant 
discussion with the medical and nurs- 
ing staff. The medical social worker 
never takes major action on a case 
without first clearing with the doctor, 
and he keeps the doctor informed of 
progress both verbally and in writing. 
The social summary becomes a part 
of the patient’s medical chart, often 
a most important part. On many 
occasions, an understanding of the 
patient’s personal anxieties has pro- 
vided a clue to the doctor regarding 
the illness itself. An example of this 
is found in the case of Mrs. N., an 
elderly widow who became bed- 
ridden for no apparent physical cause. 
The neurologist who was treating her 
referred her to the medical social 
worker because he believed that the 
key to her problem might be con- 
tained in her social situation. 

According to the chart, the patient 
had no relatives. However, the med- 
ical social worker learned from her 
that she had an adopted son who was 
the apple of her eye. The son, now 
22, had not been ‘formally adopted 
but—with permission of his parents— 
had been taken into Mrs. N’s. home 
and heart when he was quite tiny. 
He called her “mother” and there 
was a strong bond of affection be- 
tween them. John had had a most 
unhappy childhood, neglected physic- 
ally and emotionally. With Mrs. N. 
he had learned for the first time to 
enjoy regular meals, adequate cloth- 
ing, schooling and companionship of 
other children. Most important of all, 
he had experienced mother love ane 
had blossomed in consequence. As 
soon as possible after leaving school, 








he had undertaken financial respons- 
ibility for them both and had persu- 
aded Mrs. N. to give up her work as 
a seamstress. Everything went well 
until John fell in love and wanted to 
get married. The bottom fell out of 
Mrs. N’s. world and she became 
“sick” and could not summon up 
strength to leave her bed. 

Needless to say, this poignant his- 
tory provided the neurologist with 
the missing information in _ the 
medical history. He was able to help 
Mrs. N. to realize how her emotions 
were reacting on her physically, and 
eventually he was able to restore her 
to full activity. The medical social 
worker continued to give support and 
helped the old lady and John to work 
out a plan for the future acceptable 
to them both. 


No two case histories are alike, and 
the areas of activity of the medical 


ABOUT 


K. O. Mackenzie has been 
appointed Deputy Minister 
and Director of Public Wel- 
fare for Manitoba, effective April 
first. Since 1943 Mr. Mackenzie has 
been Director of Welfare. He was 
president of the Western Regional 
Conference on Social Work in 1950, 
and is now Manitoba representative 
on the National Advisory Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons, and a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council. 

Leonard C. Halmrast was appoint- 
ed Minister of Public Welfare for 
Alberta in January. Dr. W. W. Cross, 
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social worker are varied. Enough has 
probably been written to demonstrate 
that a Social Service Department is 
not a “frill”, and also that it does not, 
and never has, existed to “save the 
hospital money.” It is an integrated 
part of treatment, a facilitating ser- 
vice that enables the patient to 
accept medical recommendations and 
to benefit as fully as possible from 
medical care. 

Much of the heartache in illness is 
dissipated by the efforts of the med- 
ical social worker. Private patients, 
as well as non- ~pay ing patients, benefit 
from this service since illness always 
creates problems and possession of an 
adequate bank balance does not mean 
that anxieties and fears do not exist. 
Peace of mind is required by every 
patient, rich or poor, for maximum 
recovery, and it is in this casework 
area that the medical social worker 
is most active. 


PEOPLE 


who was Minister of Health 
and Public Welfare remains 
Minister of Health. 

Major General Ralph B. Gibson, 
federal Commissioner of Penitentiaries 
is president of the American Prison 
Association for 1953. This association 
and its affiliated bodies will meet as 
the Congress of Correction in Tor- 
onto next October. 


Mrs. Henry Angus, a regional 
adviser of the C.W.C. and executive 
member of its Child Welfare Division, 
was elected to the School Board of 
Vancouver in recent civic elections. 
Besides heading the poll for school 


trustees, Mrs. Angus won the greatest 
number of votes of any candidate for 
civic office. She will retain her mem- 
bership and active participation in 
the Council, although her new duties 
will make it impossible for her to 
carry on as a member of the boards 
of the Vancouver Community Chest 
and Council and of the Children’s 
Aid Society. 

In her campaigning, and in the radio 
and newspaper publicity, Mrs. Angus 
highlighted her interest and _parti- 
cipation in community and _ national 
welfare organizations. 


Charles E. Hendry, director of 
the Toronto School of Sccial Work, 
has produced a new book entitled 
The Role of Groups in World Re- 
construction, which was published in 
October by the Women’s Press of 
New York. It is now available in 
Canada from George J. McLeod 
Limited, Toronto, and will be re- 
viewed in this magazine presently. 

John K. Tett, who has been Direc- 
tor of the Community Programmes 
Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Education since March 1950, has been 
granted leave of absence for two 
years for special duty with the 
R.C.AF. establishing recreation wel- 
fare services. During Wing Comman- 
der Tett’s absence K. L. Young will 
be acting director of the Community 
Programmes Branch. 

The Honourable F. C. Bell, 
formerly Manitoba Minister of Agri- 
culture, has taken over the portfolio 
of Health and Public Welfare, 
formerly held by the Henourable 
Ivan Schultz, now Attorney-General. 


Shirley Stinson has been ap- 
pointed, as of December 1, to the 
position of supervisor in the Child 
Placement Branch, Greater Winnipeg 
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district of the provincial Division of 
Public Welfare. Mary Easterbrook 
directs this branch. 


Norman Knight, since 1947 district 
supervisor of the social service 
division of D.V.A. in Toronto, has 
been appointed Director of Social 
Services for the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, and is now living 
in Ottawa. He succeeds Clifford 
Patrick who is now secretary of the 
Public Welfare Division of the 
Canadian Welfare Council. 


Don Harris, for the past three 
years district counsellor for the Big 
Brothers of Toronto, has left this job 
to join the staff of the John Howard 
Society. 

Isabel Lothian, senior case worker 
with the Family Service Bureau, 
Edmonton, completed work for the 
degree of master of social work at 
Smith College last summer. Mrs. 
Walter Dersken, formerly Ellen 
Bennett of Winnipeg, has joined the 
staff of the F.S.B. as a senior case- 
worker. 


Marie Parr, director of the public 
welfare branch of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Social Welfare, acted 
as deputy minister during an illness 
of the deputy minister, J. S. White, 
last fall. This is believed to be the first 
time a woman has served as deputy 
minister in the history of the Sas- 
katchewan civil service. 

Joseph McC ulley, formerly deputy 
commissioner of penitentiaries for 
Canada, and now warden of Hart 
House, University of Toronto, has 
become president of the Canadian 
Penal Association, to succeed Dr. 
Stuart Jaffary who asked to be 
relieved of the presidency as he was 
not able to carry out his duties as 
president in addition to his duties as 
a senior member of the faculty of 
the Toronto School of Social Work. 








the Community Chests and Councils 
Division. He is a graduate of Spring- 
field College, Springfield, Mass., hav- 
ing specialized in community organ- 
ization and taken postgraduate train- 
ing in education. He has served in a 
program building and administrative 
capacity in YMCA’s in the United 
States, and for the past two years has 
been a field representative for the 
United Health and Welfare Fund of 
Michigan. 


Mr. Best will staff the Public 
Relations Committee of the CCC 
Division and assist in chest organiza- 
tion and fund raising. The overall 

Capital Press Service administration of the Division will 
continue to be the responsibility of 
TOM BEST JOINS STAFF Henry Stubbins, who now plans to 

Tom Best joined the Council staff give increasing attention to work with 

in January, as associate secretary of | community welfare councils. 





Coming Events of Interest to Council Members 


February 15 to 22. Brotherhood Week. Sponsored by Canadian Council 
of Christians and Jews. 

April 9. National Social Welfare Assembly, Spring Meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York. 

May 11 to 13. Western Regional Conference on Social Work. Saskatoon, 
Sask. Note change of dates. 

May 21 to 23. Annual Meeting of the Association of Children’s Aid Societies 
of the Province of Ontario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

May 27 to 29. Annual Meeting of the Canadian Welfare Council. Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa. 

May 31 to June 5. 80th Annual Meeting of the National Conference on 
Social Work. Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland and Statler Hotels. 

June 15 to 18. Maritime Regional Conference on Social Work. Lord 
Beaverbrook Hotel, Fredericton. 

August 17 to 23. Sixth Annual Meeting of the World Federation for 
Mental Health, Vienna, Austria. 

October 11 to 16. 83rd Annual Congress of Correction. King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto. 

November 12 and 13. Annual Meeting, National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

Summer 1954. Seventh International Conference of Social Work. Toronto. 
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PARLIAMENT HILL 


National health insurance, standard 
fare on nearly every political party 
platform for more than 20 years, has 
drawn __ considerable parliamentary 
comment during the first few weeks 
of the current session. Apart from the 
CCF, few parliamentarians have 
openly advocated immediate adoption 
of an insurance program. 

Although all four national parties 
have supported the health insurance 
principle, there appears to be little 
prospect of its implementation within 
the next year or so. Conservatives and 
Social Crediters have in effect swung 
in behind the government’s “go-slow” 
policy, endorsing the argument that 
more doctors, nurses and hospital beds 
must be assured before the program 
can be undertaken. 

At the time of writing, the house is 
awaiting with interest a promised 
statement from Hon. Paul Martin, 
minister of national health and wel- 
fare. Mr. Martin is expected to out- 
line the next steps in the govern- 
ments national health plan, now 
nearing the end of its fifth year. 

It’s no secret that Mr. Martin him- 
self, and many private Liberal mem- 
bers, favor early adoption of a com- 
prehensive program of national health 
insurance. The majority of govern- 
ment supporters, however, and more 
particularly those in the cabinet, 
appear to prefer a slower pace toward 
the common objective. Endorsement 
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from the majority of the Opposition 
in the Commons has strengthened 
this view. 

Accomplishments under the national 
health plan to date have been im- 
pressive. They were outlined to the 
house in December by the minister’s 
parliamentary assistant, Dr. E. A. 
McCusker of Regina. 


The government has spent about 
$100 millions of the $167 millions it 
has made available under the plan 
since 1948. More than 400 hospital 
projects with a total of 41,000 extra 
beds have been undertaken under 
three-way federal-provincial-muni- 
cipal financing plans. Special training 
has been provided for 3,900 pro- 
fessional health workers in the form 
of scholarships, fellowships and 
grants-in-aid. Federal funds have been 
contributed toward the employment 
of several thousand additional health 
workers in provincial and municipal 
health departments. 


Considerable federal financial as- 
sistance has been given toward 
establishing and equipping diagnostic 
centres, clinics and new outpatient 
departments. Mobile clinics for dia- 
gnosis and treatment of many indi- 
vidual diseases have been given 
financial support. 


Dr. McCusker commented on what 
he called the “upward thrust of re- 
sponsibility” from municipal to pro- 
vincial and from provincial to federal 








government which has been a marked 
feature of health and welfare work in 
the past few years. In the last quarter- 
century, municipal expenditures have 
risen from $21 million to $72 million, 
provincial expenditures from $17 
millien to $238 million and federal 
expenditures from $50 million to 
$723 million. In 1952, all three levels 
of government spent an estimated 
$1.2 billion on health and welfare 
measures. 


When Prime Minister King intro- 
duced the plan in 1948, he spoke of 
it as a foundation measure, a pre- 
liminary step toward the ultimate 
achievement of a comprehensive 
scheme to provide all citizens with 
adequate health care. In essence the 
government’s attitude today is that 
in spite of the achievements to date, 
more work remains to be done before 
the doors can be opened on an equal 
basis to all. os © 


Sixteen per cent of Canadians in 
the 65-69 age group are receiving the 
federal-provincial old age pension of 
up to $40 a month with means test, 
far fewer than welfare experts 
expected. 


When the program was outlined to 
the parliamentary committee on old 


age security two years ago, it was 
estimated that roughly 140,000 per- 
sons in this age group would seek the 
pension. So far, only 81,000 are re- 
ceiving assistance. 

The percentages of this group range 
from highs of 45 per cent in New- 
foundland and 31 per cent in New 
Brunswick to lows of 10.9 per cent 
in Ontario and 10.4 per cent in 
Manitoba. eee 

The Health Department has an- 
nounced a plan for extending work- 
men’s compensation benefits to civil 
defence workers. Ontario became the 
first province to join in the plan late 
in December. 

No premiums will be paid for the 
coverage. Instead, the Ontario and 
federal governments agree to split the 
cost of all claims. The agreement 
covers persons training for, or en- 
gaged in, civil defence work, and 
provides them with standard work- 
men’s compensation benefits available 
to industrial workers. 


The agreement, designed mainly to 
meet needs arising from training and 
rehearsal accidents, automatically 
expires in the event of an enemy 
attack on Canada. 


GENERAL NEWS 


When the death of 
Windsor Family Colonel Brodie a 
Court 

year ago left the 
judgeship of the Windsor Juvenile 
Court vacant, the community con- 
sidered it an appropriate time to con- 
sider the extension of the structure 
of the juvenile court to make it into 
a juvenile and family court. After 
lengthy discussions among com- 
munity groups, it was decided to re- 
commend the formation of a family 
court to the Attorney General of 
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Ontario, and to recommend also that 
Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan, acting 
judge of the juvenile court, be ap- 
pointed judge of the new court on a 
part-time basis, and that Mr. Ian 
Johnston, executive director of the 
Windsor Family Service Bureau, be 
appointed deputy judge on a full-time 
basis. In November these recom- 
mendations were approved, and the 
Family Court, at the time of writing, 
was expected to begin functioning as 
such, as soon as suitable quarters 
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could be decided on and a replace- 
ment found for Mr, Johnston at the 
Family Service Bureau. 


Reorganization of 
health units to con- 
form to natural geo- 
graphical limits rather than to county 
lines is at present under study in 
Ontario. The Minister of Health, Dr. 
Mackinnon Phillips, says that greater 
areas and a larger proportion of the 
population could be served if the 
units covered geographical districts 
rather than county units. There are 
at present 26 health units functioning 
in Ontario, covering about 55 per cent 
of the province’s population. 


Health Units 
in Ontario 


Greater facilities for 
Aides im Alberta’ te training of nurs- 

ing aides are pro- 
vided by the new Nurses’ Aides 
Training Centre at Calgary, which 
was opened in the fall of 1952. More 
than 1,000 aides have already been 
trained by the School for Nursing 
Aides to work in hospitals, provincial 
mental and tuberculosis institutions 
and in private homes. The school 
trains approximately 300 aides each 
year. The course lasts 40 weeks, and 
provides training for girls who wish 
to become nurses but lack the qualifi- 
cations for undertaking a course in 
professional nursing. The first 20 
weeks of the course is given at the 
school, and the remainder in practical 
work at two hospitals. 


Training Nursing 


Miss Ethel Fleming 
has donated a burs- 
ary of $225 annually 
for a ten-year period to the School of 
Social Work, Univ ersity of Toronto, 
in memory of her sister Miss Mae 
Fleming who died last year. The 
bursary will be awarded on the basis 
of need to a student who is making 
social work his or her life’s vocation 


Mae Fleming 
Memorial 
Bursary 
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and whose partiular area of interest 
is child welfare. This award is a 
fitting memorial to one whose life was 
devoted to the advancement of child 
and family welfare. 


Vemesewer The Public Rela- 
Manual of tions Department of 
Welfare Services the Vancouver 
Community Chest and Council has 
just released an interpretive manual 
to the high schools of Vancouver in 
which the health, welfare and recrea- 
tion agencies available in the city are 
listed and briefly described. In 
addition to these lists, each separate 
field of community service is simply 
described in chapters entitled: Re- 
creation Services; Family and Child 
Welfare Services; Health and Related 
Services; Services to Veterans and 
Seamen. The introductory chapter 
answers the question in its title: 
“What is Social Work?”, and the 
concluding chapter is an interpreta- 
tion of the functions and organi- 
zation of the Community Chest and 
Council. This manual, distributed to 
the schools in sets of forty, will be 
used as a supplementary text in the 
compulsory course “Effective Living”. 

It has the full endorsation of the 
Superintendent of Schools and of the 
teachers. 

The Schools Committee of the PR 
Department was responsible for the 
production of this attractively printed 
and illustrated booklet. Besides repre- 
sentatives from private and public 
welfare agencies, this committee in- 
cluded three high school teachers. 
Separate chapters of the Manual were 
prepared by the appropriate Divisions 
of the Chest and Council, were edited 
by the Schools Committee, and then 
published consecutively from Febru- 
ary to August in the staff bulletin of 
the Provincial Social Welfare Branch. 





Besides its use in the schools, it is 
already proving its value as an inter- 
pretive document for agency boards 
and committees, service clubs and 
other closely related community 
organizations. See “Brief Notices” in 
the book review section of this issue. 


The Montreal Neu- 
rological _ Institute, 
which ranks with 
the best institutions of the kind in the 
world, has been awarded a federal 
grant of $75,500 for the purchase of 
special technical equipment. The In- 
stitute’s major activity is the study of 
the brain, with some work on the 
spinal cord and the nervous system. 
Medical authorities believe that the 
solutions for a great many mental 
disturbances may be found when 
more is known about the brain, parti- 
cularly the influences of poisons and 
glandular extracts on it. An intensive 
research program is being carried out 
at the Institute by outstanding 
medical specialists under the direction 
of Dr. Wilder Penfield, who was 
made a member of the Order of 
Merit by the Queen in her New 
Year’s Honours List this year. 


Montreal 
Neurological 
Institute 


Award to Family [he Family Welfare 
Welfare Bureau, Bureau of Greater 
Vancouver Vancouver received 
an award for its entry in the category 
of “Dramatic Sketches or Case Pre- 
sentations” in the exhibt of public 
relations material at the 1952 meeting 
of the Family Service Association of 
America, held at Buffalo last Novem- 
ber. The agency’s entry was an out- 
line of material presented to second 
year students in the public health 
class of the Faculty of Medicine, 
University of British Columbia, for 
interpretation of social casework to 
them. 

This was a dramatic presentation of 
an actual case plus some elaboration 


of philosophy and working methods. 
Three staff members presented the 
material to the students, who came to 
the agency in groups of twenty. The 
Director indicated the agency’s place 
in community services and the philo- 
sophy behind its work; a caseworker 
presented excerpts from the selected 
case, explaining about the confidential 
nature of social work and putting the 
group on its honour to respect the 
confidence she was placing in them, 
a supervisor explained the agency’s 
approach to social problems, its work- 
ing methods and special services. A 
question was then thrown to the 
group to stimulate response from 
them. 

In the real sessions on which the 
prize-winning sketch was based, each 
group showed such lively interest 
and asked such pertinent, searching 
questions about family casework that 
time for the question period proved 
too short. 


THE BRANTFORD 
CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY 


has a vacancy for a case worker. 


The Society offers excellent 


supervision and working condi- 


tions, including a five-day week. 
The community is pleasant and 


close to large centres. 


Apply to: 
Mr. E. I. Smit 
66 Chatham Street 


Box 1061 
Brantford, Ontario 





ADAPTATION OF THE IMMIGRANT 
By NICOLAS ZAY 


Society for Rehabilitation and Social Orientation, Montreal 


This is a free translation of an address given at The Canadian Conference on 
Social Work, June 1952. The French version appeared in Bien-Etre Social 
for September 1952. 


Let me introduce this little talk by 
a confession. If someone came and put 
in front of me a chocolate cake with 
a lighted candle on top, you would 
be surprised. But I wouldn’t! I have 
encountered since my arrival so much 
sympathy, so much _ understanding 
and so much goodwill among the 
French Canadians of Montreal that 
I would simply say: “Look, the 
Quebec people want to celebrate the 
first anniversary of my landing”. For 
it was here, in this picturesque city 
of Quebec, that I set foot in Canada 
exactly a year ago. 

It was a difficult moment, I must 
confess. Given up completely to my 
anxieties and my hopes, I did not even 
take the trouble to look around the 
city. Today these anxieties are gone, 
my hopes are being realized, and | 
can let myself contemplate in com- 
plete tranquillity a wonderful phase 
of Canadian history. And I would like 
to celebrate this by thanking all those 
who devote themselves with so much 
self-sacrifice and generosity to the 
cause of immigrants from the day 
they cross the threshold of a Cana- 
dian consulate for the first time until 
the time they are emotionally and 
economically settled in their new 
homeland. 

Much has been said this winter 
about the hundreds of unfortunate 
examples of misery and discontent 
among immigrants obliged to remain 
for weeks, or even months, in the 
reception centres of the Department 
of Immigration. But fairness demands 
that one should mention, from time to 
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time at least, the satisfaction of the 
190,000 new Canadians who landed 
during 1951 and who although they 
say nothing are, I am convinced, none 
the less profoundly grateful to Canada 
for having received them so hospit- 
ably. 

From the immigrants’ point of view 
the advantages of Canada are count- 
less. I will not deal with economic, 
geographic, physical, and _ climatic 
considerations but will dweil only 
upon social life. The sympathetic 
atmosphere and the experience ac- 
quired by the Canadian community 
in solving the human problem of 
immigration must certainly increase 
the rate of adaptation of the new 
Canadian who sees and feels all the 
efforts put forth on his behalf, as 
much by governmental departments 
as by religious and social institutions. 

How could an immigrant not adapt 
himself to such a favourable environ- 
ment? How could he fail to become 
a part of a society so hospitable? 

To answer these questions I should 
like to draw your attention to two 
effects of transplanting into a strange 
country, irrespective of the person, 
the time, and the place, which are 
likely to pervade the process of 
adaptation for a longer or a shorter 
time: the effect of uprooting, and the 
effect of a change of social status, can 
prevent the immigrant from taking 
advantage of all that Canadian society 
can offer. 

Adaptation 


The immigrant is potentially adapt- 
able. He has been carefully selected 











Ukrainian music and costumes bring joy and colour to the life of an 1 Ontario 
town. This is a mandolin orchestra with one balalaika. 


and judged capable of adjusting him- 
self to Canadian conditions, customs 
and traditions. Besides, he has chosen 
Canada of his own free will, and this 
choice is the first sentimental tie 
which binds him to the community. 
The other ties come by degrees. 
Adaptation is a psycho- -social pro- 
cess midway between immigration, 
which is dominated by economic con- 
siderations, and assimilation, which is 
ruled by political considerations. Its 
progress is difficult to follow and still 
more difficult to judge. Should this 
progress be measured by standards 
outside the individual himself, regard- 
less cf what he may feel? Or, on the 
contrary, should they be based on 
his own feelings? Who shall decide 
how well Mr. So-and-so has adapted 
himself—his neighbour, the postman 


and the milkman (the people who 
decide whether he is acceptable or 
not), or Mr. So-and-so himself? 

Social life involves adaptation by 
the individual himself; but acceptance 
by other people also inevitably affects 
the process of striking new roots. The 
neighbours’ opinion may create a 
sense of being an outsider which may 
make the newcomer feel rejected. In 
the last analysis adaptation implies a 
state of inner balance. 

To the innate character of a man 
are added successive experiences 
which in turn create a series of situa- 
tions each of which is marked by a 
more or less perfect harmony between 
the personality and the world around. 
We do not yet know how to indentify 
the intimate reactions of people to 
life’s experiences at one stage or 
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another but we can say that the 
adaptive faculties of a person, al- 
though they diminish with age, never 
disappear completely. The constantly 
evolving environment has a continu- 
ous effect on the person, and compels 
him to evolve with it. The progress of 
the immigrant’s adjustment depends 
on his ability to profit from this new 
experience, which will enrich his life 
in proportion as his previous exper- 
iences have enriched it. It is necessary 
that his impulses (which are the driv- 
ing forces resulting from his previous 
experiences) and the social and cul- 
tural necessities of the new environ- 
ment should reach a state of balance 
which will make it possible for him 
to use his powers fully. Thus he will 
be able to give the best of himself. 
He will obtain the personal satis- 
factions that everybody needs, and he 
will also feel that he is a useful mem- 
ber of the community to which he 
has come. 


If he lost his original culture the 
immigrant would be despoiled of a 
part of himself; his personality would 
be mutilated. If on the contrary he 
were not able to achieve integration 
into Canadian society, he would 
remain a marginal man. In the first 
case he would be a man without a 
past; in the second a man without a 
future. Balance cannot be achieved in 
either case. Harmony between the 
personality and the environment is 
attained only if the culture that the 
immigrant brings with him is modified 
to fit the socio-cultural requirements 
of Canadian life. 


Knowledge of the Environment 
The essential condition of becoming 
established is knowledge of the envi- 
ronment, from which arises real 
understanding. Lacking exact inform- 
ation, the immigrant lands with 
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illusions, even with demands, which 
often have no relation with the facts 
of the case. He estimates his possi- 
bilities and his capacities according 
to a scale of values which is his own 
and which does not necessarily cor- 
respond to the Canadian scale of 
values. From this comes a conflict 
during the entire period of adaptation. 
I shall confine myself to one example: 
methods of work. 


The European workman is trained 
more usually to work directly on 
raw material, the Canadian workman 
to get the most from a machine. 
Standardization is pushed much far- 
ther in Canada, and productivity 
plays a much more important role 
here. The workman will have to 
undergo a complete re-education for 
his work and, if we add to this his 
difficulties in language, the re-edu- 
cation may be long indeed. 


Getting acquainted with new sur- 
roundings demands efforts which 
must not be underestimated. Every 
human being is apt to be a creature 
of routine. For the immigrant this 
means living and behaving as he has 
done formerly, and to remain on the 
edge of the society which has received 
him. The marginal man has a peculiar 
characteristic: he remains stagnant. 
Cut off from the environment in 
which he was born, insensitive to the 
environment to which he has been 
transplanted, he takes no part in 
either of two adjustments: accepting 
material progress with difficulty, he 
will be completely shut out from any 
spiritual adjustment. It is here that 
one must look for the cause of the 
conspicuous antagonism towards suc- 
cessive waves of immigrants to coun- 
tries where the rhythm of evolution 
has been particularly rapid. As long 
as the levelling effect of Canadian life 








has not taken effect, the unadapted 
immigrant will remain at the stage of 
socio-cultural evolution of his own 
country at the time of his leaving it. 
If he lacks sufficient general cultural 
development to impel him to adopt 
new customs out of pure intellectual 
curiosity, his integration may be rapid 
or slow, with plateaux and even 
regressions which _ psychoanalysts 
would no doubt attribute to a shifting 
between conscious adaptation and un- 
conscious emotional behaviour. 


The Immigrant’s Characteristics 


The immigrant, moreover, takes the 
vacant positions in an increasingly 
expanding economy. As a result of 
social infiltration he is inevitably 
called upon to fill up the ranks from 
the lower levels. He is a shining 
example of one who has only the 
work of his hands to sell, without any 
resources in reserve. The similarities 
between the non-adapted immigrant 
and the proletarian are striking. Both 
occupy the lowest positions in an in- 
dustrialized society; both tend to live 
on the edge of a society with which 
their hearts do not beat in harmony. 


Nevertheless there is an essential 
difference which is to the advantage 
of the immigrant. The immigrant has 
proven his initiative and boldness in 
leaving his native country; the 
proletarian, in contrast, is often apa- 
thetic and indifferent to his advance- 
ment and may have an_ indolence 
which keeps whole generations on the 
lowest level of the social hierachy. 
Whether the immigrant has been im- 
pelled by economic needs, or by 
political persecutions, or by the 
desperate wish for change which 
animates young people all over the 
world in our age, is of no importance. 
The fact that he has accepted the 
risks of migration, with all its uncer- 
tainties and difficulties, qualifies him 
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fully for the struggle and allows him 
hope of betterment in his future. 

But another characteristic of the 
immigrant tends to make him live 
outside the main community. His life 
becomes monotonous if it is not 
brightened by social diversions. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously he finds 
himself in a dilemma: to put up with 
his temporary isolation, or to become 
a part of his own ethnic group and 
turn back with it towards the past? 
In his own feelings this second alter- 
native presents undoubted advantages 
in cushioning the shock of transplant- 
ing. The immigrant will rediscover 
customs and usages which are familiar 
to him; the life of the group will meet 
his needs for acceptance and success. 
But his adaptation will be slowed up, 
and this slowing up may have seriously 
bad effects on his family life. The 
pressure of the ethnic group on the 
parents may prevent them from 
understanding their children who have 
become Canadians under the influence 
of the school. The disorganization of 
homes where parents and children do 
not speak the same language and do 
not think in the same ways affects for 
the worse the young people, who are 
torn between two forces. 

The other day a lady who had 
played a certain part in the social life 
of her own country told me indig- 
nantly that her son aged 15 had 
bitterly reproached her, as they left 
a party, for not knowing how to con- 
duct herself in company. The family 
has been in Canada a year. The boy 
has already adapted himself to 
Canadian manners, while his mother 
has kept her old customs. This is a 
mild example, but the science of 
criminology reveals facts much more 
serious. The high percentage of 
criminals among second generation 
inhabitants of the United States 
deserves our attention. 
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Special Cases 
In the country, the integration of 
new Canadians seems to be quicker 
everywhere where interaction and 


intercommunication between immi- 
grants and the community are not 
hindered by geographical factors. 


Acclimatization is particularly easy 
for families who adapt themselves as 
a group and thus avoid the reefs of 
temporary isolation. 


There remains a word to be said 
about the intellectuals, graduates and 
specialists, whose problem deserves 
study. The best interests of the com- 
munity are inextricably linked with 
those of the individual in putting the 
human resources of Canada to full 
use. 


Aids for the Immigrant 


Finally one must point out that 
Canadian social institutions, by their 
educational nature, are favourable to 


Nicolas Zay, author of this article, 


was born in Hungary, 


the immigrant’s integration. Rural and 
urban organizations, parish societies 
and other church groups, schools, 
trade unions, athletic clubs, recrea- 
tional and cultural organizations—all 
these give the newly arrived person 
Opportunities to get acquainted with 
the Canadian community and its cul- 
ture, and each such contact moves 
him a step forward towards integra- 
tion and adaptation. 


It is unnecessary here to emphasize 
the part that social services can play 
in helping the new Canadian to 
mobilize his adaptive powers towards 
establishing roots, which is perhaps, as 
Simone Weil has said, the most im- 
portant and the most misunderstood 
need of the human soul. The day 
when this need is satisfied, the immi- 
grant will have become a Canadian 
in the largest and deepest sense of 
the term. 


studied in the 


Universities of Paris and Budapest, and received a doctorate in law in 1947. Since 
he came to Canada in 1951 he has been interpreter at the Société d’Orientation et 
de Réhabilitation Sociale, Montreal. He expects to graduate from the University of 
Montreal in social work next May. 


WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING ... 





R. E. G. Davis, executive director of 
the Council, spoke on “Current Pro- 
grams—Problems and Gaps.” At noon 
Mr. Martin discussed “The Role of 
Government and Voluntary Wel- 
fare”; and in the afternoon A. R. 
Mosher, president of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, and Philip S. 
Fisher, president of the Southam 
Company and a past president of the 
Council, responded to the question 
“What Should be the Division of 


A bigger and better-than-ever mid- 
winter meeting was held January 22 
to 24 in Toronto by the Community 
Chests and Councils Division. Friday, 
January 22, was open to the public, 
with Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, as 
featured speaker. The day’s topic was 
“Social Welfare 1953—A Partnership 
of Government and Citizens.” In the 
morning Dr. George Davidson, Fed- 
eral Deputy Minister of Welfare, and 








Responsibility Between Voluntary 
and Government Welfare?” Thurs- 
day, January 22, and _ Saturday, 
January 24, were closed business 
meetings for division members. Some 
of the topics discussed were: public 
relations, the 1953 chest campaigns, 
program for the Councils section of 
the Division, labour participation, and 
the function and organization of the 
Canadian Welfare Council eee 


An all day session on “Planning 
Social Services in the Medium Sized 
Community” was held December 5 
in Sherbrooke, Quebec, under the 
auspices of the Council’s French 
Commission. About 75 professional 
and volunteer workers attended from 
Hull, Nicolet, Rimouski, Chicoutimi, 
Three Rivers, Ottawa, Quebec City, 
Montreal and, of course, Sherbrooke. 
The speakers were Mgr. C.-E. Bour- 
geois, executive director of Assistance 
a Enfant sans Soutien, Three Rivers; 
Louis Beaupré, executive director, 
Service Social de Hull; the Reverend 
Alphonse Giroux, executive director 
Conseil Central des Oeuvres, Quebec 
City; and Marie Hamel of the Coun- 
cil staff. Of particular interest was 
the discussion on the diocesan centre 
of social services, a pattern rapidly 
developing in Quebec province and 
which seems particularly appropriate 
to areas that are part rural and part 
urban. The Commission itself also 
met on December 5 in Sherbrooke. It 
is planning a campaign for more indi- 
vidual members and is preparing a 
memorandum for the Council’s Func- 
tion and Organization Committee. 
Francoise Marchand and Francois 
Vezina, both of Montreal, have just 
been appointed to it. The Commis- 
sion’s Terminology Committee will 
publish in the spring an English- 
French glossary of social work 
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expressions which are commonly used 
in Canada. eee 


Planning has begun for the 1953 
annual meeting, to be held in Ottawa 
May 27 to 29 Phyllis Burns, 
secretary of the Child and Family 
Welfare Divisions, left in early 
January for a trip to the west. She 
goes right out to Victoria and won’t 
be back in Ottawa until almost the 
end of this month .. . It’s tough to 
meet the schedule of Council expan- 
sion, at least as far as staff is con- 
cerned: Tom Best came last month 
as associate secretary of the Commu- 
nity Chests and Councils Division and 
David Crawley, our PR man, depar- 
ted. Net result, no numerical change 
.. . Don’t miss this month’s editorial 
on the three important Council 
reports just out. There’s a statement 
on revision of the Criminal Code, a 
basic document on public assistance, 
and a report from a joint committee 
of the Family Welfare and Public 
Welfare Divisions on residence re- 
quirements affecting unmarried mo- 
thers We're still hunting for 
either a new building or an old one 
with more space, and _ plaster that 
stays on the walls. eee 


Reprints of the address given by 
Bessie Touzel, assistant executive di- 
rector of the Council, at the last 
Canadian Conference on Social Work 
are now available. Title: Some Fac- 
tors AFFECTING Pustic-Private RE- 
LATIONSHIPS IN SociAL Work. Price: 
10 cents. Other brand new publica- 
tions are Pusiic ASSISTANCE IN 
Canapa (60 cents), Pusiic Provision 
For Mepicat Care IN Canapa (35 
cents), and the Directory or CANa- 
DIAN WELFARE SERVICES, 1953 ($1.25). 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND THE UNEMPLOYED 
By CLIFFORD A. PATRICK 


Secretary, Public Welfare Division, Canadian Welfare Council 


ANADA enjoys one of the high- 
est standards of living in the 
world to-day. We pride our- 

selves on our. recent industrial 
development and the great future 
ahead of us. Yet we are not success- 
fully meeting the needs of people 
who are unable to provide for them- 
selves and their families the minimum 
income needed to maintain health 
and human decency. 


We have a federal program of old 
age security, of war veterans’ allow- 
ances, of pensions for the blind, of 
family allowances and unemployment 
insurance; we have a federal-provin- 
cial program of old age assistance; 
and there are a number of provincial 
programs such as mothers allowances 
for special categories of need. Many 
needy people, however, are outside 
the categories for whom help is 
available. 


People in Need To-day 

Who can be in need of assistance 
in a time of full employment, you 
may ask? First there are people who 
are temporarily or permanently 
unemployable. Since they are unable 
to work, they do not qualify for 
unemployment insurance. Second, 
there are employable persons who are 
not covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act—seasonal workers, farm 
labourers, and so on. There are also 
those who have used up all their 
insurance benefits or whose families 
are so large that they cannot possibly 
exist on the unemployment insurance 
available to them. Third, there are 
self-employed persons not fully em- 
ployed and not earning enough to 
maintain their families. 


The employable unemployed, not 
provided for by unemployment 
insurance, present the most serious 
problem. The Federal Government 
provides no help, nor do most of the 
provinces or municipalities. 


A Solution is Needed 

The Public Welfare Division of the 
Canadian Welfare Council is not 
satisfied with the present inadequate 
provision for the unemployed and is 
determined to find a solution to this 
problem—a solution that will meet 
our needs to-day while we have 
nearly full employment, and also 
meet our needs in case we should 
ever again have the kind of situation 
that we had during the hungry 
thirties. 


In order to arrive at proposals for 
a solution which would incorporate 
and reconcile various views and be 
acceptable in all parts of Canada, the 
Public Welfare Division established a 
Committee to give serious considera- 
tion to this problem. The Committee 
distributed draft proposals very 
widely across the country. These 
were discussed by more than fifty 
community groups whose criticisms 
and ideas were incorporated as far 
as possible into a final report entitled 
Public Assistance and the Unem- 
ployed*. The plan embodied in this 
report has been accepted in principle 
by members of the Council in every 
province in Canada. 


*Public Assistance and the Unemployed. 
Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa, 1952, 
Price 25 cents. This report was approved by 
the Board of Governors on December 13, 1952. 








Principles 


The plan developed by the Division 
is based on the following principles: 

1. There is no single solution to 
the problem; a many-sided approach 
is required. 

2. Preventive 
stressed. 

3. Social insurance should be ex- 
tended as far as possible. 

4. Those whose needs are not met 
by the above measures should have a 
legal right to receive help from public 
funds and the right to appeal if assist- 
ance is refused in the first instance. 

5. Assistance should be provided in 
such a way that individual initiative 
is encouraged. 

6. The assistance given should be 
sufficient to maintain the health and 
welfare of the recipient. 

7. A program of public assistance 
needs to give more than money: 
there should be casework, rehabilita- 
tion, and health services to help 
recipients to lead lives as nearly 
normal as possible. 

8. The units of administration 
should be large enough to employ 


qualified staff and provide efficient 
service. 


measures should be 


Objectives 

Keeping these principles in mind, 
a Committee of the Public Welfare 
Division worked out the following 
objectives for a planned program to 
meet the problem: 

“1. Through research, planning and 
collaboration among all three levels 
of government and private business, 
to ensure that as few people as pos- 
sible are unemployed: 

“2. To strengthen the unemploy- 
ment insurance program as _ social 
protection during unemployment, 

“3. To ensure planning in advance 
for the needs of the unemployed in 
periods of long-term unemployment, 
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“4. To provide rehabilitation for 
the employable unemployed and for 
those at present unemployable, who 
are likely to profit by it; 

“5. To provide for the organization 
and the financing of general assistance 
so that it can adequately care for the 
residue of the unemployed for whose 
needs no other provision is made.” 


Recommendations 


Arising out of these objectives are 
five recommendations which, if fol- 
lowed, would make it possible for us 
to develop a program to meet needs 
that arise, quickly, adequately and 
with respect for human dignity. The 
recommendations are: 

1. The risks of unemployment 
should be reduced as much as possible 
by the full implementation of the 
Federal Government’s policy of 
maintaining a high level of employ- 
ment. 

2. The Unemployment Insurance 
Act should be kept under constant 
review with the aim of achieving its 
fullest possible effectiveness. 

The following points in particular 
ought to be kept constantly in mind: 

(a) The need to increase benefits 

in proportion with the cost of liv- 

ing and the needs of family life. 

(b) The need to extend coverage 

as far as administratively possible 

with the ideal of bringing in all 
paid workers. 

(c) The duration of supplementary 

benefits should be extended and 

the amount increased in keeping 
with increasing costs of living and 
needs generally. 

(d) The greatest possible flexibility 

in procedures should be permitted 

in order to meet needs quickly and 
with a minimum of administrative 


difficulty. 


3. The needs of the unemployed 
in periods of “abnormal” unemploy- 
ment, national or regional, should be 
planned for in advance, by legislative 
provision for extended benefits for 
persons who have exhausted their 
insurance rights, such extended bene- 
fits to be financed from consolidated 
revenue. 

4. Rehabilitation programs for able- 
bodied and disabled persons should 
be further developed. 

5. (a) The Federal Government 
should assume most of the financial 
responsibility for the residual assist- 
ance required by all employable un- 
employed persons not provided for 
adequately by unemployment insur- 
ance or extended benefits. 

(b) The Federal Government 
should fulfil this responsibility by 
the purchase of service from other 
authorities—that is, by payments to 
each prov ince for the assistance and 
services given by it, or by its muni- 
cipalities, to these people. 

(c) The federal payments should 
consist of a basic payment and a 
variable payment: 

(i) The basic payment should be a 
percentage of the cost of adminis- 
tration of the entire general 
assistance program at the provincial 
and local levels. 
(11) The variable payment would 
be the Federal Government’s share 
in providing for the employable 
unemployed, the amount being 
determined at any time by a for- 
mula through which the amount 
of general assistance given to this 
group is ascertained. 


Earlier Proposals 
‘There have been a number of pre- 
vious recommendations for dealing 
with this problem. There were 
recommendations in the Report of the 
National Employment Commission, 
1938. A plan is found in Public 


Assistance and Social Insurance, a 
study prepared for the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion - Provincial 
Relations by A. E. Grauer in 1939. 
Other proposals can be found in the 
Report on Social Security for Canada 
prepared for the Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction by Dr. L. C. 
Marsh, 1943, and the Proposals of the 
Government of Canada to the Dom- 
inion-Provincial Conference on Re- 
construction in 1945, the so-called 
Green Book Proposals. These sug- 
gested solutions to the problem have 
all proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment assume the financial assistance 
required by unemployed persons who 
are fit and able to work. This would 
leave the responsibility for those who 
are unemployable with the prov inces. 


The publication of the Canadian 
Welfare Council described in this 
article, entitled Public Assistance and 
the Unemployed, takes a different 
position. It argues for a plan which 
will make it unnecessary to divide 
people into groups on the basis of 
employability before granting help. 
The financial responsibility of the 
Federal Government would be met 
by payments to the provinces who 
would then have the responsibility of 
meeting the needs of all unemployed 
persons. 


So far the Federal and provincial 
governments have been unable to 
reach agreement on a plan for assist- 
ance to the employable unemployed 
partly for constitutional reasons. In 
Canada it is assumed that the major 
responsibility for helping people in 
need lies with the provinces and that 
any plan which envisaged direct pay- 
ments to individuals on a means test 
basis would require an amendment 
to the British North America Act. 
The Council’s proposals overcome 
any possible difficulties of this kind 
by leaving all responsibility for deal- 








ing with individual cases to the prov- 
inces. The responsibility of the 
Federal Government would be dis- 
charged by lump sum payments to 
the provincial governments who 
could arrange for the distribution of 
this amount in a number, of ways 
depending upon local traditions and 
special circumstances. 


Points in Favour of the 
Council’s Proposals 

The appendix to the Report points 
out the following advantages of the 
plan proposed: 

“There would be no need to differ- 
entiate between employable and 
unemployable before granting assist- 
ance. 

“There would be only one admin- 
istration for the granting of general 
assistance in any locality. The Federal 
Government would make a contribu- 
tion to this administration at all times 
to maintain an effective administra- 
tion for public assistance, capable of 
extension in times of unusual need. 


“Residence requirements relating to 
general assistance could be completely 
eliminated if this were made part of 
the agreement between the federal 
and provincial governments. 

“There would be no constitutional 
problem involved in these proposals.” 

The possibilities of such a program 
are not a dream; they can become a 
reality if the Federal Government 
and the ten provincial governments 
reach agreement on the lines sug- 
gested by the Council. The Council 
believes that a public assistance plan 
which avoids constitutional argu- 
ments, which makes it unnecessary to 
differentiate between employable and 
unemployable people, which could 
eliminate the problem of residence 
for assistance purposes, which avoids 
duplicate administration, and which 
helps to maintain well administered 
provincial and municipal welfare ser- 
vices, should have the support of all 
persons in Canada interested in meet- 
ing human needs in a_ dignified 
manner. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND THE UNEMPLOYED. The 
Canadian Welfare Council’s policy on the needs of the 










25 cents 


SOME FACTORS AFFECTING PUBLIC-PRIVATE 
RELATIONS IN SOCIAL WORK, by Bessie Touzel. 
Reprint from the Proceedings of the Canadian Confer- 


10 cents 


Liberal discount for large orders. 
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WHAT IS A JOHN HOWARD SOCIETY? 


By WILLIAM E. HART 
Rector of Christ Church, Bloomfield Station, N.B. 


An address given to the Kiwanis Club of Saint John, N.B. 
June 2, 1952 


GOOD way to begin to answer 

the question “What is a 

John Howard Society” which 
is the title of this address, is to 
answer the questions “Who was 
John Howard” and “‘What did he 
do.” 


John Howard lived from 1726 to 
1790. Inspired with human sympathies 
unusual in those harsh times when 
most offences were punishable by 
death, or the living death of trans- 
portation for life, and armed with 
wealth and some small measure of 
influence, he spent his life trying to 
improve prison conditions in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. His 
voluminous reports produced the first 
reforms in England in 1774. He con- 
tinued his jail inspections in England 
and in every quarter of Europe. He 
voluntarily ‘underwent the rigors of 
quarantine imprisonment. He died in 
the Crimea while on his way to visit 
Asian prisons. 


I believe that John Howard was the 
same intense kind of person as 
Florence Nightingale and did for 
prison reform much of what she later 
did for hospital reform. For a society 
to bear the name of John Howard 
challenges that society to live up to 
the spirit that animated his life. 


When we look back on jail con- 
ditions of John Howard’s day we 
think of them as savage and _ bar- 
barous. But what do we think of jail 
conditions today? In what words shall 
I describe our treatment of prisoners? 
We are stupid and we are heedless 
of what goes on in our county jails. 
The prisoner is the forgotten man of 


we 
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society. This is stupid, for all prison- 
ers (except a very few) sooner or 
later are returned to society and their 
attitude toward society and the way 
they live after their return is in large 
measure determined by the way 
society has treated them when they 
were in prison. 


How does society (that is to say, 
you and I) treat the prisoners in our 
county jails? The answer is in the 
Report written by Judge J. Bacon 
Dickson concerning the Royal Com- 
mission Survey he conducted on the 
New Brunswick jail system. This 
report should be read by every 
interested person in this Province, and 
it may be cbtained on application to 
the Department of the Attorney 
General. (Be it noted that if a sent- 
ence is under two years it is served 
in a county jail and if over two years 
in a Federal penitentiary). 


In our county jails the main occu- 
pation is lounging around. There is 
no opportunity or very little for 
useful work. Under our present 
system there can be no segregation of 
prisoners. There are no educational 
facilities and no religious instruction 
is provided. There is no provision for 
the care of a prisoner on discharge. 
Judge Dickson dcoes not say it in 
quite these words but he says in effect 
that some of our county jail premises 
should be placarded by public health 
officials as unfit for human habitation. 
I have picked out this as the key 
sentence in his report... “A few 
hours spent with the prisoners i in the 
cell corridors of almost any of our 
county jails (and I am sure that 
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A scene from the N.F.B. production 

“After Prison What?” Charles Brown, 

ex-convict, sprawls on bed exhausted 

following near-encounter with the 
polices 


Judge Dickson in working on his 
survey has spent many such hours) 
will convince any thinking person 
that the prisoners, with few excep- 
tions will be turned out weakened 
physically and morally by their so- 
journ in prison, and this applies more 
particularly to the more youthful.” 


Weakened physically and morally, 
more particularly the more youthful! 
How utterly stupid! No wonder the 
first of the four recommendations of 
the Dickson Report is that we see that 
our provincial jail system is aimed, 
not only at the punishment of prison- 
ers, but at their reformation and 
rehabilitation. For such a_ helpful 
programme much would depend on 
the attitude and the training of the 
persons dealing with the prisoners, 
something which is not at all at 
present considered. 


How does society treat prisoners 
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in the federal penitentiaries such as 
Dorchester? Here a much more 
favorable answer can be given. The 
recommendations of the Archambault 
Report are being implemented and 
the chief recommendation of this 
report is that the whole administra- 
tion of federal prison institutions be 
placed in the hands of three com- 
missioners. The chief of these com- 
missioners is General R. B. Gibson, 
and this present time of reform is 
becoming known as the Gibson Era 
of Prison Administration. 


The second recommendation of the 
Dickson Report is that direction of 
the proposed new system, aimed at 
reformation and_ rehabilitation of 
prisoners, be in the hands of one 
person who should be in the Depart- 
ment of the Attorney General. 
Elsewhere in his report Judge Dick- 
son states his conviction that the 
municipal system is a relic of the past 
and that provincial prisons should be 
the sole responsibility of the provin- 
cial government. 


Keeping in mind the necessity for 
useful work, the third recommenda- 
tion of the Dickson Report is for the 
establishment of a central prison 
farm, with work given, proper food 
and clothing provided (at present in 
all but two of our county jails the 
less the jailer spends for prisoners’ 
food the more profit he can put in 
his own pocket, and at _ present 
there is no provision for clothing and 
a man convicted in July for a six 
month term is turned out in January 
in his summer clothing). Educational 
facilities and religious instruction 
should be provided, classification and 
segregation, so far as possible in a 
single institution, should be carried 
out. 


The fourth and last recommenda- 
tion of the Dickson Report is that the 














































A scene from the French version of 

the N.F.B. production “After Prison 

What?” Charles Brown, ex-convict, 
turns in application for a job. 


province take over, as soon as possible, 
responsibility for providing, main- 
taining and administering all prisons 
except the local lock-up; also that the 
county jails be abolished and in their 
place a number of local prisons be 
established in logical places (Dor- 
chester, Saint John, Fredericton, 
Bathurst and Edmundston) for pri- 
soners awaiting trial and serving short 
term sentences. 


Our Provincial Government does 
not show any indication of taking any 
action on this report. The reason that 
might be ascribed for this total lack 
of response is that to carry out the 
recommendations of the report would 
require a considerable sum of money, 
but this is not the real reason. The 
real reason is that the good Christian 
people of this province do not give 
a tinker’s dam what happens to pri- 
soners. They broke the law of the 
land and get what they deserve; don’t 
coddle them. But you and I, I hope, 


do not think in this way. A John 
Howard Society centred in Saint 


John could be the nucleus of a group 
of aroused and determined citizens 
who would continue to agitate until 
the desired reforms are effected. 


How does society treat the prisoner 
on release? Put yourself in the shoes 
of a voung man twenty-three years 
old who has spent the last three years 
in Dorchester Penitentiary. You are 
a free man again. The prison door is 
shut behind you but the world you 
go out into is strange and unfriendly. 
You have a new outfit of street 
clothes but no work clothes, and $10 
in your pocket. Suppose you have no 
home, no friends, and no job and 
you cannot easily get work and 
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prison routine has made it difficult 
for you to adapt yourself to a normal 
life. This certainly is a time you need 
a friend and the John Howard 
Society is a friend to every prisoner 
who turns to it, and will help every 
man, who will continue to keep try- 
ing, find his place back in society. 
But preferably the saving interest and 
help of a John Howard Society for 
a prisoner should be called for some 
time previous to release. 


The first interviews have a two- 
fold purpose: for the John Howard 
worker to assess the prisoner to dis- 
cover his abilities and attitudes, and 
for the prisoner to assess the John 
Howard worker as to the genuine- 
ness of his interest. Personal interest, 
real concern for each prisoner’s wel- 
fare, is the best thing a John Howard 
Society has to offer. 

On release the prisoner needs a job 
probably more than anything else and 
the John Howard Society helps him 
find it. But first the John Howard 
Society fits him up with the clothes 
and the tools he will need and sup- 
ports him until he gets his first pay 
cheque. The John Howard Society 
is in touch with a number of employ- 
ers who are willing to help a man 
have a second chance. The employer 
is given the full story of the man he 





is hiring—there is a complete frank- 
ness and co-operation. But it is better 
that no one else know anything about 
the prison record. And finally, when 
the man is re-established, and self- 
supporting, the John Howard Society 
crosses his name off its list and turns 
to other men to help save. 


In the old evil days, a prisoner was 
branded with the letter “F” for felon 
on his forehead so that everyone 
could tell at a glance that he was a 
savage person, not to be trusted. 
Today we do much the same thing, 
but in a more subtle way. Application 
forms often have this question “Have 
you ever served a jail sentence?” 
Faced with this question an ex-pri- 
soner can either tell a lie and live 
always fearing discovery, or tell the 
truth and not get the job. The John 
Howard Society helps him answer 
this difficult question. 

A prison record means that a man 
has made a serious mistake and even 
if he had a bad character then, this 
does not at all mean that he must 
always have a bad character. No man 
should be branded for life because 
he has served a prison term. In 1951 
one half of the number of repeaters 
sent to Canadian penitentiaries were 
unemployed. There would be some 
among this number who could not 
easily get work because of their pri- 
son record. This is a vicious circle 
and society has more to answer for 
than the unfortunate victim. 


The Archambault Report _ lists 
three classes of prison inmates; the 
accidental or occasional criminal, the 
reformable criminal, and the habitual 
or persistent offender. The questions 
in my mind are “how did the third 
and worst class get that way”, and 
“what might have been done to save 
them?” The earlier we apply remedial 
treatment for those whose conduct is 
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anti-social, the more effective we will 
be. The first objective of the Cancer 
Society seems to be to try to tell 
everyone that the sooner cancer is 
discovered and treated, the greater 
the .chance of recovery. The anti- 
social behaviour of some people may 
be called a cancer on society. What 
is our early treatment? The boy or 
young man is shut up in the county 
jail with hardened criminals, with 
nothing to do, and no interest is 
shown in his welfare, and no attempt 
made to help make him a good 
citizen. 


Some time ago I read that nearly 
seventy-nine per cent of the 4,225 
inmates of our federal penitentiaries 
had served previous jail sentences. 
Would a more constructive program 
for them during the first sentence 
have kept them from returning to 
jail? For many of them I think so. 
Officials in penitentiaries complain 
that what they attempt by way of 
reform is made much more difficult 
if a prisoner has served a sentence in 
a county jail. According to the 
Dickson Report judges sentencing a 
prisoner whose sentence should pro- 
perly be a year, don’t want to put the 
man in a county jail that long, and 
ponder whether the sentence will be 
six months or two years, which 
longer term would be spent in a 
federal penitentiary. What a mockery 
of justice. 


The purpose of a good prison 
system is to keep people out of 
prison. The ineffectiveness of our 
present system is indicated by the 
high percentage of repeaters. Society 
is not protected in this way. And 
think of the cost. Those who hold 
back from a positive program because 
of the expense should realize that it 
also costs a lot in dollars and cents, 
as well as in human values, to con- 
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tinue our present neglect. A reform- 
ative program would reduce the 
number of repeaters, and it costs the 
taxpayer $2,000 a year for each 
inmate in the federal penitentiary. 
Added to this, should be the injury 
someone has suffered before convic- 
tion, the cost of the trial, the support 
of the man’s family, if he has one, 
during his term and the loss to society 
of what he might have contributed in 
productive work. 


We hear it said often these days 
that in a Christian democracy, in 
contrast to the totalitarian state 
where the individual is a pawn or 
slave, human dignity is respected. But 
this does not hold in our treatment 
of prisoners. Human dignity is not 
respected in our jails; rather the 
treatment tends to destroy a man’s 
self-respect, and when that is gone 
what is left? It is more difficult for 
an ex-prisoner to be a responsible 
citizen, because for the time of his 
imprisonment everything was regul- 
ated for him, and he could make no 
decisions. If he were a family man 
he could do nothing while imprisoned 
for the support of his family. We 
would have him industrious, but 
months of enforced idleness does not 
give a man the habit of industry. 
Character is undermined in our 
country jails and a man is made less of 
a man ‘by his sojourn in one of them 

“weakened physically and mor- 
ally.” 


Our ideals of the value of the indi- 
vidual are based on these Christian 
convictions. Man is made by God in 


God’s own image, and for God, that 
our lives might be well pleasing in 
His sight. But man by sin fell from 
grace and Jesus Christ came into the 
world and died on the cross to 
reclaim man for God. I have been 
struck by the similarity between the 
ministry of Jesus Christ and the work 
of a John Howard Society. He came 
to seek and to save that which was 
lost and a John Howard Society exists 
for the same purpose. In the parable 
the Good Shepherd left the ninety- 
nine sheep that were safe in the fold 
to go out to find the one sheep 
wandering in the wilderness. The 
lost sheep is also the special concern 
of a John Howard Society. Our Lord 
was a friend of publicans and sinners, 
and a John Howard Society is a 
friend to the despised and the out- 
casts. He, in His worldly lifetime, was 
despised and rejected of men and 
the despised and rejected are in a 
particular way His brethren. And 
most certainly a John Howard So- 
ciety gives special attention to these 
words of Our Lord “I was in prison 
and ye came unto Me... .” “Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto Me.” A man who received his 
second chance through the John 
Howard Society of Nova Scotia 
wrote to the executive secretary of 
this society . . . “The initials of your 
society are a ronnnnsiihi facsimile of 
the LHS. symbol representing the 
Greek for Jesus . . . your society is 
doing a reasonable facsimile of His 
work for some of us.’ 


Copies of the full text of this article may be ordered from The 


Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper St., Ottawa. 15 cents each. 


Discount for quantities. 
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REVISION OF THE CRIMINAL CODE 
By D. B. MACDONALD 


Chairman of the Delinquency and Crime Division 
Canadian Welfare Council 


HE Delinquency and Crime 

Division of the Council has 

been intensely interested in 
the steps taken by the federal govern- 
ment over the past three years to 
revise the Criminal Code. Soon after 
the Royal Commission on revision of 
the Code was appointed, the Division 
set up a Committee to recommend 
what action the Division should take 
to present the social welfare view to 
the authorities. This Committee pre- 
pared a Brief which was approved by 
the Board of Governors of the 
Council and submitted to the Minister 
of Justice in June 1950. 

When legislation covering the 
proposed revision was finally intro- 
duced in the Senate on May 12, 1952, 
the Division was pleased to note that 
many of its recommendations had 
been incorporated, at least in part, in 
the new Bill. However, it was felt 
further work on our part was re- 
quired, and another Committee was 
set up, specifically to study this 
Senate Bill, (number H8) and suggest 
further changes. This Committee’s 
Report has now been completed, and 
was approved by the Board of 
Governors of the Canadian Welfare 
Council on December 13, 1952. 


Purpose of Punishment 
The key recommendation con- 
tained in this new Report urges inclu- 
sion in the Code of a statement of the 
purpose of punishment of the 
criminal. The Report might speak for 
itself on this vital point: 


1. The purpose of punishing the 
criminal is to protect society from 





lawbreakers. However, the only ultim- 
ate protection for society lies in the 
reform of the individual offender. It 
must be borne in mind that every 
convicted offender—with the excep- 
tion of the few who.are executed or 
who die a natural death in prison— 
will some day be returned to society. 
The population of our prisons remains 
relatively constant. For every new 
prisoner admitted, another is freed to 
play his part, good or bad, in the 
community. The crucial question is 
whether the released prisoner is more 
suited to social living than he was 
when starting his sentence. If he is not, 
his incarceration has accomplished 
little and if, as is too often the case, 
his imprisonment has made him even 
more dangerous, society has suffered 
a loss. It is not protected but 
endangered. 

If, then, our criminal law is to fulfil 
its purpose of protecting society from 
lawbreakers, it must provide the maxi- 
mum opportunity for reforming the 
individual offender, and no provision 
that makes such reformation more 
difficult should be retained. 

This Committee recommends inclu- 
sion in the Criminal Code of a state- 
ment of the purpose of criminal 
punishment emphasizing that the aim 
is the protection of society through 
the reform of the individual. This 
statement might be contained in a 
preamble to the Criminal Code or in 
a separate section thereof. It could then 
serve as a guide to the courts in 
determining appropriate sentences. 


The importance of such a statement 
of the purpose of criminal punish- 
ment in our criminal law cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. Not only 
would it serve as a guide to the court 
in determining sentence but it should 


Copies may be obtained on application to Canadian Welfare Council. 
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encourage the appointment of quali- 
fied probation staffs. If the judge is to 
order a course of treatment that will 
lead to rehabilitation, he must have as 
complete a social history of the 
offender as possible; this can be ob- 
tained only through qualified proba- 
tion officers. 


Removal of Mandatory 
Minimum Sentences 


The second recommendation of 
our Report commends the omission 
from Bill H8 of most of the man- 
datory minimum sentences provided 
in the present Code for specific 
offences. The Committee’s reasons for 
desiring the removal of mandatory 
minimum sentences reflect the state- 
ment of purpose of punishment 
contained in the first recommenda- 
tion. If the purpose of punishment is 
reform, then the court must not be 
hampered by minimum mandatory 
sentences. It should be free to pre- 
scribe the course of treatment most 
likely to help the convicted person 
become an acceptable member of the 
community again. 


Dealing with More Than 
One Offence 

Our Report also commends the 
provisions of the new Bill which 
would make it possible for an accused 
person to have an offence committed 
in another province, and to which 
he pleads guilty, taken into considera- 
tion by the court of the province in 
which he is in custody. At present the 
court in one area cannot deal with 
an offence committed outside its 
jurisdiction. If a man commits an 
offence in one province and then goes 
to a second province where he com- 
mits another offence he must be 
charged twice, once in each province. 
The result may be that he is given a 
prison sentence by one court and 
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when he completes his term, is re- 
arrested as he leaves the prison by 
officials from the other province. The 
Committee felt that it was impossible 
to do rehabilitative work with a man 
serving a sentence if he knows he 
will be re-arrested and re-charged 
immediately on release. 


Suspended Sentences 


The Committee’s next recommen- 
dation is that the court should have 
wider powers to suspend sentence 
than the Bill allows. The Bill removes 
the necessity for consent of the 
Crown before the court can suspend 
sentence, but would give the court 
power to suspend sentence only for 
first offenders or for those whose one 
previous offence occurred five years 
prior to the offence under considera- 
tion, or which was of a character not 
related to the offence under con- 
sideration. Our Report recommends 
that the power of the court to order 
the course of treatment best suited to 
the individual offender should not be 
hampered by arbitrary restrictions 
regarding the number or type of 
offence. 


Corporal Punishment 

The most controversial question 
with which the Committee had to 
deal in preparing the Report was 
whether corporal punishment should 
be retained in our Criminal Code. 
The result was a compromise 
recommendation: 

We feel the matter is one of very 
great importance and unanimously 
recommend that it be made the subject 
of an immediate study under the 
supervision of the Minister of Justice 
with a view to determining whether 
corporal punishment has sufficient 
merit as a deterrent to warrant its 
continuance in the face of the many 
objections which are made to it on 
social and humanitarian grounds. 








We are unanimously of the opinion 
that everything possible should be 
done to humanize the execution of 
sentences of corporal punishment, and 
in any event, we are unanimously of 
the opinion that the use of the cat or 
the lash should be abolished. It would 
appear that our recommendations in 
this regard could be adopted by effec- 
tive action of the Governor-in-Council 
under the provisions of Section 641 (3) 
of Bill H8, and that no amendment to 
the proposed statute would be neces- 
sary. 

The arguments pro and con are 
important enough to be given in some 
detail here. 


Against Corporal Punishment 

The Committee members who were 
opposed to the retention of corporal 
punishment referred again to the 
purpose of punishment set out in the 
first recommendation. They felt that 
corporal punishment has no reforma- 
tive effect but that on the contrary 
it embitters the victim and instils in 
him a desire for revenge that is detri- 
mental to treatment. They further 
argued that sub-section (4) of section 
641 of the new Bill supports this 
stand. This sub-section provides that 
no female person shall be whipped; it 
was argued that if the lash will 
reform a male person it will have a 
similar effect on a female. In dealing 
with the possible deterrent effect of 
corporal punishment, these members 
stated there is absolutely no evidence 
that corporal punishment does act as 
a deterrent; the impressions of some 
individuals cannot be accepted as 
evidence that it does. 

Humanitarian issues were also 
stressed. If it could be demonstrated 
that corporal punishment helps bring 
about reformation or deters potential 
offenders, then the humanitarian 
argument might be overruled by 
practical considerations, but when 
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the evidence is to the contrary, 
humanitarian arguments must be 
given their full weight. 


These members pointed out that 
every civilized country, with the 
exception of Canada and a few of the 
United States, have abolished corporal 
punishment. We have come to look 
with horror upon forms of torture 
such as the rack and the thumb- 
screw, yet we continue to use the 
lash—a form of torture of comparable 
brutality. They pointed to the provi- 
sions of Article 5 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human _ Rights, 
adopted by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and supported by 
Canada. This Article reads, “No one 
shall be subjected to torture or to 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment.” How can 
Canada give formal approval to this 
and yet retain torture as a punish- 
ment under its criminal law? 

These members argued further 
that the retention of corporal punish- 
ment makes the job of prison officials 
more difficult. An official who is 
asked to supervise or to administer 
corporal punishment finds his whole 
relationship with the inmates more 
difficult and his influence towards 
their rehabilitation correspondingly 
reduced. 

They pointed to statistics released 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
According to these figures, from Oc- 
tober 1, 1949, to September 3, 1950, 
sentence of corporal punishment has 
been given only 40 times. Since there 
were 10,456 convictions for offences 
for which corporal punishment might 
have been given, the use of corporal 
punishment was in fact so limited 
there could be little danger in aboli- 
tion. 


They also called attention to the 
Departmental Report on Corporal 


Punishment published in England in 
1938. After a thorough study, the 
Departmental Committee came to the 
conclusion that there is no evidence 
to support the continued use of cor- 
poral punishment and recommended 
its abolition. Since abolition § in 
England, the number of offences for 
which corporal punishment could 
formerly have been ordered has 
actually dropped, despite the fact 
that the total number of crimes 
committed has increased sharply. 
Further, the Magistrates’ Association 
in England has officially opposed the 
re-introduction of corporal punish- 
ment. 


For Corporal Punishment 


Those who were opposed to com- 
plete abolition of corporal punish- 
ment felt that corporal punishment 
does have a deterrent effect on 
potential offenders. They pointed to 
the movement in England, supported 
by many of the senior judges, to have 
corporal punishment re-introduced. 
It was significant that although in 
England the use of corporal punish- 
ment has been discontinued under the 
ordinary criminal law, it has been 
retained in British prisons; this would 
indicate that the British Government 
must feel it has some deterrent effect. 
(As far as the official position of the 
British Magistrates’ Association was 
concerned, recent statements in the 
House of Lords would suggest that 
the statements of that organization 
does not represent the opinion of the 
majority of British judges on_ this 
matter. ) 

There was also the question of the 
type and severity of corporal punish- 
ment to be considered. It is one thing 
to abolish all corporal punishment 
and another to do away with the 
more extreme forms. All those who 
favoured the retention of corporal 
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punishment agreed that it should be 
humanized as far as possible. 


Instalment Payment of Fines 


The Committee also recommended 
there be included in the Criminal 
Code provision for the instalment 
payment of fines. They pointed to the 
recommendation of the Archambault 
Report on this matter and to the 
provision in the Juvenile Delinquents 
Act for the instalment payment of 
fines. Their arguments in support of 
this provision are first that it would 
tend to remove the inequality before 
the law between the person who can 
pay the fine and the person without 
funds who cannot pay it and must go 
to jail, and second that it is desirable 
to keep all persons possible from 
being exposed to the demoralizing 
effects of prison life. 


Sex Offenders 


The final matter the Report deals 
with is the provisions in the law for 
dealing with sex offenders. They 
were of the opinion that the sections 
of the new Bill that deal with this 
matter were framed without sufficient 
consideration being given to the 
knowledge of human sexual behaviour 
which has been collected by the social 
scientists over the past few years. Our 
Committee felt that as no thorough 
study of the question had been done 
in Canada, such a study is necessary 
before suitable laws can be drawn up. 
They therefore recommend that a 
Roy al Commission be set up to study 
the whole question of the sex offen- 
der. 

As a temporary move, they sug- 
gested reconsideration of section 661 
of the new Bill. This section provides 
that a person may be deemed a sexual 
psychopath and sentenced to a term 
of preventive detention of indeterm- 
inate length with no provision for 








treatment. In the Committee’s opinion 
the provision is loosely framed and 
represents a real danger to the liberty 
of the individual, and they feel it 
should either be omitted from the Act 
or amended. 

It may be necessary for the protec- 
tion of society and for the protec- 
tion of the offender himself that cer- 
tain dangerous sexually maladjusted 
persons be kept in detention, but if 
the offenders are recognized as ill 
persons, treatment should be pro- 
vided. Also, the fact that there have 
been only eight convictions under the 
corresponding section of the present 
Code would indicate the provision is 
unsatisfactory. 


This describes briefly the Report 
prepared by this Committee. As 
Chairman of the Delinquency and 
Crime Division, I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank Mr. Nor- 
man Borins, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Criminal 
Code, and the other Committee mem- 
bers for their prompt and efficient 
service to the Council in preparing 
the material. As spokesman for many 
welfare agencies from coast to coast, 
the Council has a duty and special 
competence to express an opinion on 
those provisions of the criminal law 
that have a social connotation. This 
Committee has made it possible for 
the Council to fulfil its obligation. 
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Science and Values, by John A. 
Irving. Ryerson Press, Toronto, 
1952. 148 pp. Price $3.50. 


I approached this book with some 
trepidation. I was scared it would be 
so learned that only a professional 
philosopher could understand it. It 
isn’t. The learning is there, but it’s 
conveyed in good, plain English. 

The book consists of thirteen 
essays. It takes its name from the 
first, which is so good that I wish 
everyone in Canada could read it. 
Professor Irving calls for “a revision 
of the modern scientific attitude to 
values.” “Science, in itself, is ethically 
neutral: it cannot determine moral 
standards. Are moral standards uni- 
versal or relative?” Universal, says 
Professor Irving. Social conventions 
are relative, but “philosophy has suc- 
ceeded in formulating such universal 
moral standards, of which the two 
most important are Principle of Jus- 
tice and the Principle of the Supreme 
Worth of Personality.” The first is 
Kant’s “So act that thou couldst will 
thine action to be universal law,” the 
second his insistence that we must 
treat people as ends, not means. “The 
fundamental moral law is therefore 
one and the same law for all truly 
moral individuals, and as such, there 
flow from it universal moral stand- 
ards that constitute the only real basis 
for social harmony and co-operation.” 
Old stuff? Yes, but that doesn’t con- 
demn it; and what Professor Irving 
does with it is not old stuff but, to 
me at least, excitingly new, very 
stimulating, and sound sense. 


The next three essays are also ex- 


ceedingly good. They demolish 
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successively the attempts to base 
ethics on the general happiness and 
on “evolution,” and the pretensions of 
existentialism (“the ultimate test of 
a genuine existentialist is his emo- 
tional capacity to experience anguish 
rather than his intellectual capacity to 
put up with philosophical nonsense”). 
Of the remaining essays, I found 
“Philosophical Trends in Canada” 
and “The Comparative Method and 
the Nature of Human Nature” much 
the most interesting and valuable; but 
the devastating analysis of Sorokin’s 
Reconstruction of Humanity, and the 
last main essay, “The Manifesto of 
Democracy,” are both incisive and 
well worth reading. 

EuGEeNe Forsey. 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Social Science and Psychotherapy 
for Children, by Otto Pollak and 
collaborators. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 1952. 242 pp- 
Price $4.00. 


Social Science and Psychotherapy 
for Children is a report on a two- 
year study of a child guidance clinic 
by a group of social scientists with 
the help of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. This effort by the social scientist 
to investigate psychotherapeutic pro- 
cesses in children centres largely 
around the techniques and practices 
of the Jewish Board of Guardians of 
New York City. Several books have 
recently appeared dealing with the 
work of the Jewish Board of Guardi- 
ans. This one provides no startlingly 
new data about the agency but rather 








clarifies some aspects of current prac- 
tice and emphasizes others. 

The role of the father as an import- 
ant part of the “family orientation” 
is highlighted. The point is well taken 
because despite the lip service given 
to him in clinical conferences, group 
discussions and dynamic theory, he is 
often left out of actual therapeutic 
management in most child guidance 
clinics. 

The chapter on “Culture and Cult- 
ure Conflict in Psychotherapy” 
focuses attention on the personality 
of the therapist and his own cultural 
background, emphasizing the need to 
be constantly on guard against 
“counter transferences” harmful to 
therapeutic progress. 

Another chapter on “Therapeutic 
Management of Anxiety in Children” 
describes the efforts social scientists 
are making to link more closely the 
dynamics of anxiety and psy cho- 
therapy with some learning theories. 

One chapter describes in a rather 
novel manner the utilization of vol- 
unteers as “big brothers” or big 
sisters” in psychotherapy and the role 
they can play in the ever expanding 
“clinic team”. 

One of the best chapters in the 
book is on “Limited Treatment 
Goals” and shows a trend away from 
certain rigidities which have to my 
mind hampered progress and develop- 
ment in the child guidance movement. 

Throughout the book there are 
many well selected case histories 
abstracted to illustrate clinically the 
points at issue. Numerous carefully 
chosen references in footnotes draw 
the reader’s attention to some of the 
literature in the basic social sciences 
which the dynamic psychotherapist 
should be aware of, and often is not. 

The book is recommended reading 
for all professional groups involved 
in the multi-disciplinary approach to 
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child guidance. This is particularly so 
if they have not yet read any of the 
books dealing with the work of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, whose 
treatment centres are some of the 
finest in the country. 

HyMan Captian, M.D. 
Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Montreal. 


Principles and Techniques in 
Social Casework, Selected Articles 
1946-1950, edited by Cora Kasius. 
Family Service Association of 
America, New York, 1950. 426 pp. 
Price $4.50. 


This compilation of thirty-two ar- 
ticles published in The Family, the 
Journal of Social Casework, and So- 
cial Casework between 1940 and 1950 
attempts to incorporate in one volume 
significant articles which indicate the 
major trends during the decade. The 
editor aptly characterizes this period 
as one of “synthesis and integration’ 
and approaches the problem accord- 
ingly. 

In spite of the thoughtful selection, 
the results are disappointing. The 
articles are presented under three 
major headings: philosophy; teaching 
and supervision; and casework prac- 
tice. Approximately equal space and 
emphasis is given to each section. The 
first two offer an excellent resume of 
this “synthesis and integration”. The 
third section, casework practice, im- 
presses one as meagre. 


The desire to include the important 
contribution of casework to super- 
vision and teaching limits the space 
which can be devoted to the presenta- 
tion of case work practice. A less 
traditional approach, namely the 
exclusion of section two, would have 
been more profitable. 


Miss Kasius in her foreword states 
that the selection was confined to 


articles “discussing underlying prin- 
ciples and basic techniques” and 
excluded “those dealing primarily 
with the application of principles in 
specific settings”. This criterion, 
appropriate for sections one and two, 
seriously hampers the possibility of 
depicting the clarification and refine- 
ment of generic method and prin- 
ciples which occurred during this 
decade. 

This volume does provide a sound 
introduction to the broad general 
principles and philosophy on which 


present-day practice is based, showing 
the areas both of agreement and dis- 
agreement. It points up the efforts to 
delineate the fields of anthropology 
and sociology. It reaffirms the scien- 
tific attitude to casework activity, the 
importance of the client-worker 
relationship and the need to view 
each social problem in the context of 
the whole person functioning in his 
whole social setting. 

SHULAMETH RHINEWINE. 
School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Future Citizens All, by Gordon W. 
Blackwell and Raymond F. Gould. 
American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37, 1952. 181 pp. Price 
$2.00. Provides detailed informa- 
tion on what the U.S. Aid to De- 
pendent Children program has 
done, is doing, and should do. 


Institute on Emotionally Disturbed 
Children, Mentally Retarded 
Children and Delinquent Child- 
ren. Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies, 1040 Atwater Avenue, 
Montreal 6, 1952. 28 pp. Price $1.00. 


Leisure Activities of Youth in 
Berkeley, California, by Davis 
McEntire. Berkeley Council of 
Social Welfare and School of Social 
Welfare, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1952. 53 pp. Price $1.25. 
A study of leisure activities and 
membership in youth organizations, 
with a chapter on educational and 
vocational aims of high school 
youth. 


Manual of Health, Welfare and 
Recreation Services of Greater 
Vancouver. Community Chest and 
Council of Greater Vancouver, 505 
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Hamilton Street, Vancouver 3, 1952. 
30 pp. Price 25 cents. A supple- 
mentary textbook to be used in the 
“Effective Living” courses in the 
high schools of Vancouver and the 
province of British Columbia. Con- 
tains an interpretation of the broad 
concepts underlying the social ser- 
vices in any democratic community, 
and lists and brief descriptions of 
the major health, welfare and recre- 
ation agencies in Vancouver. 


Measuring Your Public Relations, 
by Herman D. Stein. National Pub- 
licity Council, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, 1952. 48 pp. Price 
$1.25. A guide to research prob- 
lems, methods and findings in the 
welfare field. 


Meeting the Needs of the Chronic- 
ally Ill, Cross-Canada reports on 
the care of the chronically ill, to- 
gether with an address by Dr. 
George Silver, Chief, Division of 
Social Medicine, Montefiore Hos- 
pital, New York. Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work, 245 Cooper 
Street, Ottawa, 1952. 28 pp. Price 
50 cents postpaid. These reports 
were presented at the institute on 








the chronically ill held during the 
Canadian Conference on _ Social 
Work, June 1952. 


Practical Motherhood and Parent- 


craft, edited by Alan Moncrieff. 
Odhams Press, London, 1952 (To- 
ronto: Ryerson Press). 320 pp. 
Price $3.00. A detailed guide to the 
care of mother and child from 
conception to late childhood, by 
English authorities. 


Report of the Ministry of Health. 
April 1, 1950 to December 31, 1951. 
Part I, Section 1: The National 
Health Service; Section 2: Welfare, 
Food and Drugs, Civil Defence. 
Part II, On the State of the Public 
Health. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, 1952. Order from 
United Kingdom Information 
Office, 275 Albert Street, Ottawa. 
Price of Part I, $1.25, Part II, $1.40. 


Preliminary Report on the World 
Social Situation. United Nations, 
New York, 1952. 180 pp. Price 
$1.75. Order from Ryerson Press, 
299 Queen Street West, Toronto. 


What’s What for Children, by the 


Citizens’ Committee on Children. 
Citizens’ Committee on Children, 
123 Chamberlain Avenue, Ottawa, 
1952. 76 pp. Price $1.00. Suggests 
books (for both parents and child- 
ren), films, play materials, music, 
and activities to promote the devel- 
opment of the child. 


Youth and the Community, by 


Community Chests and Councils of 
America. Issued in two parts. Part 
I is a manual on school program 
for staff and volunteers of com- 
munity chests, community welfare 
councils and united community 
campaigns, to help them _ build 
helpful relationships with schools 
and colleges. Part II is a manual for 
teachers and other school author- 
ities to help them in planning a 
program in cooperation with local 
community chests and councils. 
Community Chests and Councils of 
America, Incorporated, 155 East 
44th Street, New York, 1952. Part 
I, 64 pp. Part II, 76 pp. Price of 
each part, 90 cents. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


- a little magazine full of big ideas . . . 


for example—in February— 
Planning for Urban Communities 
Bigger or Better? It’s Up to Us 
Planning for Rural Communities 


Cooperatives Build a Community—Altona, Manitoba 


Social Planning in Vancouver 


Subscriptions—$2.00 a year 


Order from: 


by Alan W. Armstrong 
by W. Harold Clark 
by John K. Friesen 


by Anne M. Angus 


Single copies—25 cents 
Quantities of 50 or more—20 cents a copy 
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Canadian Association for Adult Education 
143 Bloor Street West 
Toronto 5, Ontario 





Oxford Books 
in 


Social Welfare 


PATHS OF LONELINESS 
By MARGARET MARY WOOD. This study deals directly with 
the widespread loneliness of our time. It analyses the isolating pro- 
cesses associated with the rapid changes of modern society and 
interprets various responses to loneliness. $4.50 





EQUALITY BY STATUTE 
By MORROE BERGER. A clear picture of the legal status and 
the welfare of minorities in the United States since 1865. This study 
undermines the popular notion that “you can’t legislate against 
prejudice”, and shows that legislation can reduce discrimination. 


$4.00 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM—1952 
Official Proceedings, 79th Annual Meeting, National Conference of 
Social Work, Chicago, Illinois, May 25-30, 1952. “Helping Achieve 
Democracy’s Promise for All People” was the general theme of this 
year’s Conference. Many interesting documents are included. $6.50. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By JAMES STIRLING ROSS. This book gives an outline of the 
events that led up to the institution of the National Health Service 
in Great Britain and a description of the Service in Action from 1948 
to 1951. A supplementary chapter refers to studies of highly qualified 
American visitors. $6.50 


THE YOUNG WAGE-EARNER 


By THOMAS FERGUSON and JAMES CUNNISON. An inves- 
tigation carried out on a group of boys reveals what factors influence 
behaviour and achievement and indicates conditions that should be 
fostered and those that should be discouraged. $2.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


(All books are obtainable through your local bookseller ) 
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CANADIAN WELFARE (ovzressoudeuts 


News is gathered for CanapiaNn WELFARE by the correspondents whose names are 
listed below, to whom we want to extend hearty thanks and appreciation. 


British Columbia 

Miss MartHa Moscrop, Training Super- 
visor, Social Welfare Branch, Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare, 635 
Burrard Street, Vancouver, B.C. 

Mr. Hucw Harvey, Public Relations 
Director, Community Chest and 
Council of Greater Vancouver, 505 
Hamilton St., Vancouver, B.C. 

Miss Mitprep Wraicnt, Director of 
Family and Children’s Service, 1951 
Cook Street, Victoria, B.C. 


Alberta 

Mr. J. M. Ancuisu, Executive Director, 
Edmonton Council of Community Ser- 
vices, 10128-98th Street, Edmonton, 


Alberta. 


Saskatchewan 

Miss V. Marie Parr, Director, Child 
Welfare Branch, Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation, Room 
60, Government Insurance Building, 
Regina. 

Miss Marjory Bernarp, Executive Di- 
rector, Regina Welfare Bureau, Room 
2, Pisch Block, 1651 Eleventh Avenue, 
Regina. 


Manitoba 

Miss ANNE DuMouL.in, Executive Direc- 
tor, Welfare Council of Greater 
Winnipeg, 460 Main Street, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

Mr. Siwney McArton, Assistant Director 
of Public Welfare, 320 Sherbrook 
Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Ontario 

Miss Fiorence L. Puitport, Executive 
Secretary, Welfare Council of Tor- 
onto, 100 Adelaide Street West, Tor- 
onto 1. 


Ontario (continued) 


Mr. G. S. CHanpter, Executive Director, 
Hamilton Council of Community Ser- 
vices, 6 Catharine Street South, Ham- 
ilton. 


Mr. B. Beaumont, Director of Child 
Welfare, Parliament Buildings, Tor- 
onto. 


Quebec 


Miss GwynetH Howe 1, Assistant Exec- 
utive Director, Council of Social 
Agencies, 1040 Atwater Avenue, 
Montreal 26. 


Miss Francoise MarcHanpb, Executive 
Director, Bureau d’Assistance Sociale 
aux Familles, 81 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal. 


Miss Haypa Denautt, Laval School of 
Social Work, 2, Rue de l'Université, 


Quebec City. 


New Brunswick 


Mrs. E. A. Warnerorp, Lancaster Hos- 
pital, Saint John. 


Mr. R. H. Scortr, Provincial Child Wel- 
fare Officer, Department of Health 
and Social Service, P.O. Box 546, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Nova Scotia 

Mr. F. R. MacKinnon, Director of Child 
Welfare and Mothers’ Allowances, 
Department of Public Welfare, Prov- 
incial Building, Halifax. 


Miss GWENDOLYN SHAND, Executive Sec- 
retary, The Welfare Council of 
Halifax, 2 Prince Street, Halifax. 


Newfoundland 


Miss Joan Earte, Department of Public 
Welfare, St. John’s, 
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